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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ON THE WACCAMAW 
By PauL QUATTLEBAUM 


In 1730, when Robert Johnson came to South Carolina as royal governor 
he brought instructions to lay out eleven townships on certain rivers. One 
of these townships, Kingston, was along the west bank of the Waccamaw 
River. In 1734, a town site was laid out, also known as Kingston, on the 
west bank of the Waccamaw and what is now known as Kingston Lake, 
then called Waccamaw Lake.' The name of the town, in 1801, was‘changed 
from Kingston to Conwayborough, and in 1833, to the present name, 
Conway.” 

Kingston Township and town were opened ‘o settlers shortly after the 
laying out of the town. When the first church was organized, and when 
the first church building was constructed, is not known, but it is reasonable 
to suppose that these God-fearing early settlers were not long in building a 
house of worship. In the plan of the town, the waterfront was laid out as 
a common. There, on a bluff overlooking Kingston Lake, the first church 
of record was located on a beautiful and picturesque site in a grove of live 
oaks. Facing west, looking up present Third Avenue in Conway, with the 
rear towards the lake, the church building was in what is now known as the 
old Presbyterian Church cemetery. The precise location of the building was 
well known when the writer was a boy, and an outline of the foundation 
was pointed out to him on more than one occasion. 

The settlers who came into the Winyah Bay region were mostly Presby- 
terians. Some settled in the newly established George Town, and others 
went up the tributary rivers, the Black, the Peedee, and the Waccamaw. 
Those who went up the Black River and settled the township of Williams- 
burg were Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. The best lands in this township were 
soon taken up, and it is recorded that many who would have settled there 
had to go to other townships; probably most of them settled in Kingston. 
Elisha Screven, in his deed of trust dated January 16, 1734, dedicated a 
lot ‘whereupon to build a Presbyterian Meeting House,” stating that a 
majority of the inhabitants in the town of George Town were English or 
Scotch Presbyterians.‘ George Howe, in his History of the Presbyterian 
Church; D. D. Wallace, in his History of South Carolina; and R. L. Meri- 


1MS Council Journal, 1730-1734, State Historical Commission, Columbia. 

2 From Kingston to Conwayborough, S. C. Statutes V, 408; from Conwayborough 
to Conway, S. C. Acts 1833, p. 371. 

? Royal Instructions to Governor Johnson provided that each settler should have 
access to the water front; shown on map by Wm. Hemmingway. 

‘For Screven’s deed of trust, see this Magazine, IX (1908), 85-95. 
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wether, in his Expansion of South Carolina, each refer to the early settlers 
of Kingston Township and Williamsburg Township as Presbyterians or as 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. It is, therefore, natural that the first church in 
the town and the township of Kingston was of the Presbyterian faith. A 
log house may have served as the first place of worship, but a substantial 
church building is known to have stood on Kingston Lake for many genera- 
tions. 

When Howe wrote his History of the Presbyterian Church in 1870, he 
was able to find scant record of the church.’ John Baxter was one of the 
first ministers, if not the very first, to preach at Kingston, and his register 
of texts commences in January 1734. A resident of Williamsburg Township, 
he acquired a grant of eleven hundred acres of land in 1737 and a second 
grant of three hundred acres in 1739. He also received a grant of four 
hundred acres on the west side of the Peedee in 1758. When, in 1787, 
Robert Conway received a grant of land on the Waccamaw, including a 
large portion of the present town of Conway (then Kingston), the survey 
of the grant shows “John Baxter’s Land” as bounding the grant on the 
south. Baxter was, therefore, a man of property, as well as a preacher of 
the Gospel.* His stated place of preaching was Cainhoy, near Charleston, 
but his register of texts shows that he preached over a very wide territory. 
This register records his preaching in ‘‘Waccamah Township” and ‘“‘Waka- 
maha Neck.” Waccamaw Township was a common way of referring to 
Kingston Township on the Waccamaw, and Waccamaw Neck is the terri- 
tory lying between the Waccamaw River and the Atlantic Ocean. When he 
preached in this ‘‘Waccamah Township,” he doubtless preached in the 
Kingston village Presbyterian Church. Howe records that John Baxter 
was still active as a member of the Presbytery as late as November 20, 
1754. He seems to have had as protégé a young Mr. Banantine, a native 
of Scotland, who had taught in the home of Mr. Baxter for two and a half 
years, and was probably a divinity student under him. Banantine was 
introduced to Presbytery by Mr. Baxter on the above mentioned date, 
and at a subsequent meeting, was licensed to preach. It is to be regretted 
that Howe does not record the dates that Baxter preached on the Wac- 
camaw, as his register was destroyed by Sherman in the burning of 
Columbia. 

> George Howe, History of the Presbyterian Church in South Carolina (3 vols., 
Columbia, 1870), I, 204, 255, 281, 284, 326, 412, 590, see index under ‘“‘Waccamaw.” 
The church in the village of Kingston, could have well had the name ‘‘Kingston,”’ 
as does its successor. 

6 William W. Boddie, History of Williamsburg, p. 49, records a baptism in 1729 by 
tev. John Baxter, who seems to have been preaching some years before he started 
his register of texts referred to by Howe. Boddie has several references to Rev. John 
Baxter, who at first was not a resident of Williamsburg Township. 
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The diary of the Rev. Archibald Simpson, quoted by Howe, gives the 
first record of a regular pastor of Waccamaw Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Simpson records that in February 1756, he was made moderator of Presby- 
tery, then meeting in Charleston, and on Saturday, February 7, “Rev. 
Mr. William Donaldson, who was last year ordained a minister at large 
for Pennsylvania, was received a member of the Presbytery, and accepted 
a call to Waccama, within our bounds.” A petition had been sent from 
Waccamaw to this intent.’? The minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia, 1717 
to 1758, make more than one mention of Mr. Donaldson.’ In May of 1753, 
the Synod considered supplications from Virginia and North Carolina, 
and ordered that Mr. MceMordie and Mr. Donaldson supply the vacant 
churches in those parts, each for ten weeks, or longer if he found it neces- 
sary. Mr. McMordie was to set out the first of July next, and Mr. Donaldson 
the first of October. 

The fact that the name of Mr. Donaldson does not appear in the list 
of ministers who were members of the Synod would indicate that he was 
probably at that time a licentiate. This is also indicated by the fact that, 
in 1755, the name of William Donaldson appears on the list of elders attend- 
ing the meeting of the Synod of Philadelphia. At this meeting, Mr. Donald- 
son was made clerk of the Synod, which attests to his worth. It is strange 
that as clerk of the Synod, he fails to record what seems to have been the 
fact that he was at that meeting ordained as a minister. Possibly the minutes 
are his rough notes, and he knew the fact so well he did not write it down. 
He does record: ““The Synod having taken into consideration the Virginia 
and Carolina supplications, order, That Mr. Donaldson supply the back 
inhabitants of Virginia and North Carolina, at least three months next fall; 
and that he in particular pay regard to the supplications that were laid 
before this Synod by some of these back inhabitants. That Mr. Wilson 
supply them in like manner, for three months next winter; and Mr. Mc- 
Kennan for three months next spring.’”’ At this same meeting of Synod, 
William Donaldson is listed as subscribing £3, the maximum subscription. 
for membership in the newly created ‘‘Widows’ Fund.” Membership in 
the Fund was restricted to ministers and candidates for the ministry. The 
name of William Donaldson does not appear in any subsequent minutes 
of the Synod of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Donaldson, shortly after taking up his assigned work in Virginia 
and North Carolina, seems to have extended his field into South Carolina. 


7 Howe, I, 282. This is the one place where the church is referred to as Waccamaw. 

8 “Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia,’”’ 1753, 1755, published in Records of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America (Philadelphia, 1841), pp. 209, 
212, 213, 214, 216. No mention of Donaldson is in minutes of 1754, nor before 1753 
nor after 1755. (Ministers were ordained either by Synod or by Presbytary.) 
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Mr. Simpson, says Howe, on the 16th of February, 1755, tells how much he 
was “refreshed with the heavenly discourse of a very worthy Presbyterian 
minister who had some months ago been sent out by the Synod of Phila- 
delphia to preach through the back parts of Virginia and Carolina.”’ This 
was probably the same Mr. Donaldson who accepted the call to the Presby- 
terian Church at Kingston the following year, and on November 19, 1756, 
was made moderator of Presbytery. His ministry at the Presbyterian 
Church at Kingston was cut short by his death. In the South Carolina 
Gazette, December 8, 1759, his estate is advertised for sale, consisting of 
seven hundred acres on the river, ten slaves, and a year’s indigo crop.° 
This indicates that he was a planter as well as a minister of the Gospel. 
Who followed Mr. Donaldson as minister of the Waccamaw Presbyterian 
Church, is not known. 

Mouzon’s map, made in 1775, records a church at Kingston. This old 
building was used not only by the Presbyterians but also by other de- 
nominations in the village. When Bishop Asbury, apostle of Methodism, 
came into this section, in December 1795, he recorded in his diary that the 
old Presbyterian Meeting House was repaired for the use of the Metho- 
dists.'° Legend and some correspondence indicate that in the early 1800’s, 
during the period when General Robert Conway was a prominent citizen 
of the town named in his honor, Conwayborough, the Episcopalians held 
services in this meeting house. Most probably on invitation of General 
Conway, the rector of the Prince George Episcopal Church, Georgetown, 
held occasional services at Conwayborough, in the Presbyterian Church 
building. Howe, writing in 1863, records that the old church building was 
but a memory, and mentions the then existence of a pulpit said to have been 
used in the church. When this writer was a boy, probably about 1896 or 
1898, his father pointed out to him a yard bench at a home on the Wac- 
camaw River, and told him that it was one of the pews of the old Presby- 
terian Church in Conwayborough. The writer asked what had become of 
the church, and was told that after falling into disuse and dilapidation, it 
was finally blown down in a storm. 

There is no known record of when an active congregation of Presby- 
terians ceased to worship in the old meeting house. There were few 
inhabitants in the village in those days to support a church of any denomi- 


* Quoted by Meriwether, Expansion of South Carolina, p. 88. 

10 Journal of Rev. Francis Asbury Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church (3 
vols. New York, 1821). Bishop Asbury records visiting Kingston in his journey be- 
tween Charleston and Wilmington, in 1785, 1791, 1795, 1796, 1799, 1801, 1802, 1804. 
Only once does he mention preaching in the Old Presbyterian Meeting House. On 
his visit in December 1796 he states that he “‘gave a sermon in the Chapel,’’ prob- 
ably the Presbyterian Meeting House, previously referred to. 
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nation, and for a period of years prior to 1858 there was no organized congre- 
gation and no place of religious worship in the village. In that year, a group 
of citizens met and made plans for the organization of a Presbyterian 
Church and erection of a building. In due course, the Kingston Presby- 
terian Church was organized, and has existed as an active organization to 
this day, worshipping in the present building, hard by the site of the orig- 
inal Presbyterian meeting house. 

The village cemetery is in the churchyard of the village church. Un- 
fortunately, no stone marks the early graves, for contact with the outside 
world was difficult and limited. Wooden grave-markers have long since gone. 
Wooden fences, made of cypress or virgin long-leaf pine, enclosed family 
plots and lasted for generations, but have gone in the memory of this 
writer, and all graves of the first century of this cemetery are now lost to 
knowledge. 

Stone grave-markers placed in the cemetery during the last hundred years 
have suffered from neglect and vandalism. Some have been broken and 
trampled by oxen and mules hitched to low swinging limbs of the great 
oaks. Fifty years ago and more, thoughtless boys broke up grave stones 
to throw in the lake. During the last decade of the 1800’s an iron fence was 
placed around the cemetery, and the writer, then a boy, helped his father 
make the measurements. During recent years a brick wall has been built 
across the north end of the graveyard, which is really an extension of the 
old cemetery, being the burying lot of the Beaty family and connections. 
The enlarged church covers some graves, as noted on three slabs attached 
to the east side of the extension. 

Though few are marked, the cemetery is full of graves. It was closed for 
burial by a town ordinance in 1909, but by special permission a few graves 
have been added to family plots. The cemetery is now well kept. Vital 
facts from epitaphs are published below: 


Addie Mother 

Born May 30, 1858 Mary Tilman Daggett 

Died Jan. 20, 1863 1842-1907. 

Mabel 

Born Dee. 2, 1876 

Died April 29, 1888 Eugene Porter 
1888-1894 


Capt. P. W. Daggett" 
Died Jan. 10, 1893 Sue Porter 
Aged 64 years 1890-1898 


1 U.D.C. cast-iron (Confederate State Army) emblem on this grave. 
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Walter Porter 
1897-1897 


Mother 
Hattie Daggett Porter 
1862-1910 


Walter Eugene Porter 
Born Sept. 14, 1864 
Died April 27, 1904 


Benjamin Thornton Daggett 
1899 


Mother 
Charlotte Vereen Daggett 
1874-189 


Lillian Sparkman Daggett 
1899-1900 


Mother, Nareissia Parker 

Born in Duplin County, N. C. 

Died in Savannah, Georgia, July 7, 1898 
Aged 58 years 


Miss Mary Eaddy 

Born April 3, 1818 

in Williamsburg District, S. C. 
Died August 27, 1859 at this place 


James Capers Collins," 

Son of R. H. & M. J. Collins 

3orn in Georgetown County, S. C. 
August 25, 1854 

Died at Fair Bluff, N. C. 

July 7, 1879 


Minnie Capers Collins, 

Daughter of J. C. & E. J. Collins 
Born Oct. 26, 1878 

Died February 2, 1879 


James Gillespie 
3orn Jan. 24, 1854 
Died May 14, 1855 


Francis Gillespie 
sorn 4 March, 1852 
Died 26 Feb. 1854 


James Carl, 

Son of Edgar R. & Emma J. 
Born Jan. 15, 1890 

Died Jan. 3, 1897 


Beaty 


Edith Myra 

Daughter of E. R. & E. J. Beaty 
Born Aug. 20, 1875 

Died Sept. 19, 1875 


Emma Jane Collins” 

Wife of Edgar Robert Beaty 
Sorn Oct. 15, 1854 

Died Oct. 3, 1907 


Edgar Robert Beaty 
Born Feb. 4, 1854 
Died March 16, 1950 


Our Lambs," Louisa & Willie James 
Children of John R. & M. C. Beaty 
1859 


Francis §. Graham 
Born April 10, 1875 
Died May 4, 1878 
William I. Graham 
Died Aug. 3, 1864 
Aged 43 years 


Margaret D. Graham 
Born Oct. 11, 1825 
Died Jan. 24, 1891 


12 James Capers Collins and Emma Jane Collins are said to have been twins. 


Note conflict in date of birth. 


13 Figures of two lambs on marble base, sculptor unknown. 


of same date. 


See note 14 to tombs 
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Daughter of W. I. and M. D. Graham" 
Born Sept. 21, 1855 

Died Nov. 11, 1859 

Florence Angie 


Susan B. Durant 
Wife of William 
Aged seventeen 

Died 8th of October 1834 


W. Durant 


A. P. McCormack 
Born August 29, 1854 
Died July 24, 1887 


George R. Congdon 

Native of Warwick, 
ee 

Died Oct. 23, 1839 

Aged 34 years 


County of Kent, 


Foot stone) 
N. B. 


1857 


Father 

William L. Parker 

Born in Sampson County, N. C. 
Died in Conway, 8. C. 

Feb. 7, 1885 


Aged 54 years 


Clara & May" 

The Eldest & the Youngest of 
W. & Mary B. Be: 
Our Children 1859 

Thomas W. Beaty® 

Mary Brookman Beaty 

Our Children 

Fredrica Marilla Beaty 

Henry Brookman Beaty 

Cora Beaty Bolton, and 


Thomas uty 
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her husband 
Charles Pelham Bolton 


Fred 
Son of William H. & Ange S. Buck 
1859 


Thomas Akin 
Son of J. C. & M.S. Beaty 
Died Nov. 12, 1857 


Aged 1 year 


Thomas A. Beaty 

Died Oct. 17, 1853 

Aged 55 years, 3 days 

A minister of the Gospel of the M. E. 
Church 

25 years 

B. F. Avant 

Born May 22, 1837 


Died May 26, 1887 


Frank Williams 
June 25, 1835 
January 11, 1902 


He died among strangers 


William Henry 
July 19, 1831 
May 29, 1900 


Mary F. Poole 
Aged 86 years 


Our beloved Mother 

Sarah Jordan 

Born in Green County, N. C. 
October 8, 1810 

Died June 8, 1869 


14 Of three tombs with this reference number, James McBride Dabbs, writing in 


Pee Dee Panorama (Columbia, 1951), 


says: 


‘In the Presbyterian cemetery at Con- 


way stand three tiny monuments, dating from the 1850’s and done by the hand of 


Hiram Powers... in soft 


the weather, are of children sleeping. . . . 


Italian marble. . 


.. The figures, protected by glass from 
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Mary Fisk Grant 
Died Dec. 31, 1847 
Aged 4 years and 10 months 


A. R. Wife of J. H. Grant, M.D. 
Born Aug. 28, 1813 
Died Feb. 18, 1881 


J. H. Grant, M.D. 
Born April 29, 1806 
Died January 22, 1889 


Wm. D. Gurganus 

Born at Williamston, N. C. 
July 18, 1836 

Died May 10, 1870 


Norman Gurganus 

Son of Wm. D. and Lucy A. Gurganus 
Born vlay 10, 1867 

Died August 13, 1867 


Bricked up grave. No marker 


Large live oak tree at foot 
5S 


Henry MeN. 
Son of J. N. & G. E. Martin 
Died Noy. 9, 1898 


Aged 27 days 


Henry B. Holmes 
Born June 29, 1838 
Died October 9, 1841 


Henry 

Adopted Son of Thos. H. & 8S. Jane 
Holmes 

Died 29 October 1854 

Aged 18 months and | day 


(Monument)#! 
Galberth 
Melson 
Richwood 


Wm. J. Richwood 
Born Oct. 1, 1840 
Died May 17, 1842 


Mrs. Anna R. Bruton 
Died September 4, 1852 
Aged 23 years, 5 months, 9 days 


Samuel Thomas Bruton 
Born 11, June 1845 
Died 3, October 1852 


John D. Bruton 
Died February 13, 1854 
Aged 43 years and 7 months 


Anderson plot 
No markers 


Large iron urn 
Grandma 
[Norman] 


NORMAN 

Sarah Jane 

Daughter of John & Elizabeth Prince 
Beaty 

Feb. 26, 1791-Sept. 1881 

Married Joshua Norman Feb. 26, 1811 


Joshua 
Son of Henry & Sarah Norman 
March 22, 1781 


Elizabeth R. Singleton 

daughter of Richard & Sarah Singleton 
Died Sept. 17, 1815 

Aged 4 years, 9 months 


Bushrod M. Singleton 

Died August 16, 1846 

Aged 25 years 

His immediate Friends have caused the 
erection of this frail memorial. 

Friendship exerted all in its power to 
save, 

A young companion from an early 
grave... 
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BURIED BENEATH THIS CHURCH 


tebecca Green Sessions 

Only daughter of R. G. and Rebecca 
Sessions) 

Born September 25, 1872 

Died March 20, 1877 


Harriet Tillman Sessions 
1819-1879 


M. Hattie Sessions 
1860-1879 


Josias si Sessions 
1849-1880 


Francis I. Sessions, Sr. 
1822-1884 


Richard Green Sessions, Jr. 


LSS6-1896 


Lillie Vereen Sessions 


1883-1886 


Richard Green Sessions, Sr. 


1848-1890 


Francis I. Sessions Jr. 


LS68—-1891 


Henry Norman Sessions, Jr. 
1912-1912 

3enj. Fleming Sessions 
3enj. Fleming Sessions 
1874-1897 


Sarah Rebecca Sessions 
1852-1910 


William Harrall Walsh 
Born Jan. 19, 1858 
Died Feb. 7, 1881 


Susan Vardell Walsh 
Born Sept. 18, 1861 
Died Oct. 8, 1868 


Joseph Travis Walsh" 
Born Jan. 26, 1835 
Died July 14, 1904 

A loving father and 
Christian Gentlemen, 
Patriotic Citizen, 
Learned Lawyer and 
Just Judge. 

One of the founders of 
Kingston Presbyterian 
Church. 

And his wife 

Mary Frances Congdon 
Born Feb. 13, 1839 
Died July 19, 1924 











BOOKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES ABOUT SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 1900-1950 


By LawrENcE 8S. THompson* 


During the first half of the twentieth century there were twenty-eight 
foreigners who visited South Carolina and subsequently included a de- 
scription of some aspect of the state in the books they wrote about their 
American travels. South Carolina’s best drawing-card for European and 
Latin American tourists has always been Charleston, and only four of the 
twenty-eight failed to include Charleston as the most important point in 
their itinerary of South Carolina. Indeed, Charleston is rivalled only by 
New Orleans among other Southern cities insofar as popularity with 
foreigners is concerned. The quairt charm of the city’s streets and build- 
ings, its historic position in the development of the South and of America 
in general, and above all its well-nigh indefinable, certainly unique per- 
sonality, have endowed it with a virtually universal popularity among 
foreigners. 

In a sense Charleston has almost been an opiate for foreign travellers. 
A large proportion of Europeans and Latin Americans who have visited 
the South during the twentieth century (some four hundred in all) and 
written books about this region, have been highly critical of race relations. 
Louisiana, Texas, Florida, North Carolina, and even border states such as 
Missouri and Virginia, have been bitterly denounced by foreign travellers 
for the antagonism between the races; but in South Carolina, particularly 
in Charleston, travellers have sought for the colorful aspects of Negro life 
and folkways. Albrektson, Holitscher, and Lyautey have described the 
Charleston Negro as effectively as many of our native writers. 

The remainder of South Carolina has been all but ignored by foreigners. 
A couple of foreign writers visited Columbia and Greenville, and a few 
others saw something of the countryside. Koudelka and Leitner paid some 
attention to the nascent industrialization of the Piedmont, but even they 
did not realize the full significance of the tremendous eccnomic changes that 
have taken place in this region in our own time. Mayor des Planches and 
Nielsen have some pertinent remarks about the agriculture of South 
Carolina; but most other travellers were much too fascinated by Charleston 
to find out how the other two million citizens of the state manage to earn 
their daily bread. 

Of the twenty-eight foreigners who have written about South Carolina 
in the twentieth century, eight have written in German, six in French, 


* Director of Libraries, University of Kentucky. 
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four in Swedish, two in Italian, two in Danish, three in Spanish (one 
Spaniard and two Cubans), and one each in Roumanian, Icelandic, and 
Czech. One book was written in the first decade of the century, five be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, six between 1920 and 1930, eleven between 1930 and 
1940, and five between 1940 and 1950. 
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France’s Professor Kinsey was in Charleston (pp. 252-254), but the narra- 
tive of his visit is uninspired, confined to-observations in a hotel lobby. 

Bluth, Hugo. Wandervégel. Bilder und Gedanken aus Amerika und China. 
Berlin, Wilhelm Weicher, 1910. 167 pp. Date: Probably shortly before 
publication. On pp. 3-9, there are some first impressions of America, with 
a little space devoted to a description of Charleston harbor. 

Cecchi, Emilio. America amara. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1940. 2nd edi- 
tion. 407 pp. Date: Sometime in 1930’s. On pp. 193-250, Cecchi discusses 
his travels in Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina in a rather desultory 
fashion. In South Carolina he is especially pleased with historic Charleston, 
particularly Magnolia Gardens and Hibernian Hall. As his title indicates, 
Cecchi is rather pessimistic about the United States. 

Clauson-Kaas, Knud. Vi ruller gennem Amerika. Copenhagen, Casper 
Nielsens forlag, 1948. 304 pp. Date: 1946-1947. On pp. 61-62, Clauson- 
Kaas describes Rock Hill and Winthrop College. En route through South 
Carolina he comments occasionally on the agricultural conditions of the 
state. Charleston (pp. 67-68) charms him to such an extent that he is 
tempted to call it America’s most beautiful city. 

Comarnescu, Petru. America vdzutd da un tindr de azi. Bucharest, Editura 
“Adeverul,” 1934. 332 pp. Date: shortly before publication. Charleston 
(pp. 318-320) delights Comarnescu with its eighteenth-century quaintness, 
and it is the only city in the United States for which he shows any real 
enthusiasm. 

Coudekerque-Lambrecht, A. de. Vers le jardin des dieux; deux ans en 
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Amérique du Nord. Paris, Dorbon-Ainé, 1939. 304 pp. Date: Two full years, 
most probably in the 1920’s. On p. 150, there are a few impressionistic notes 
on Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, Jacksonville, New Orleans, and 
Galveston. 

Danielsson, Guthmunther. A Langferthaleithum. Reykjavik, [safoldar- 
prentsmithja, 1948. 277 pp. Date: Summer 1945. On pp. 119-130, Daniels- 
son describes a Greyhound-bus tour from Richmond to New Orleans, with 
brief notes on some of the communities he visited, including Greenville. 

Decken, Ernst von der. Grosse Welt—kleine Welt. Amerika. Auf Schienen- 
strang und Autobahn durch U. S. A. Leipzig, Paul List Verlag, 1940. 273 
pp. Date: Probably shortly before publication. On pp. 147 et seq., there is 
an account of a motor trip from New Orleans to New York, via Mobile, 
Jacksonville, Savannah, Charleston, and Richmond. Von der Decken 
restricts his narrative to an account of daily experiences and describes 
nothing typical of these cities. 

Fehling, August Wilhelm. Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika: Land 
und Menschen unter dem Sternenbanner. Berlin, Deutsche Buch-Gemein- 
schaft, 1933. 322 pp. Date: Probably shortly before publication. On p. 153, 
there are notes on the history, topography, and economic importance of 
Charleston. 

Frau Marsal, L. La Babel de hierro. Havana, Graphic Press of Cuba, 1918. 
216 pp. Date: Probably shortly before publication. On pp. 33-36, there is 
a rather dismal account of the South Carolina landscape as observed from 
a train window 

Green, Julien. Journal, 1928-1934. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1938. 299 pp. 
Date: 6 December 1933-5 February 1934. From p. 170 to p. 202, expatriate 
Green records his wanderings from Richmond to Charlottesville, Williams- 
burg, Savannah, Orlando, Saint Petersburg, and Charleston. Everywhere 
he looks for signs of ante-bellum grandeur, and he is unusually successful in 
describing the atmosphere of old plantations such as Boone Hall and 
Wormsloe. 

Holitscher, Arthur. Wiedersehn mit Amerika; die Verwandlung der U.S. A. 
Berlin, 8. Fischer Verlag, 1930. 181 pp. Date: shortly before publication. 
On pp. 137-139 Holitscher gives a brief description of Charleston, with 
special emphasis on some of the more colorful aspects of Negro life in that 
city. 

Hoppé, Emil Otto. Die Vereinigten Staaten; das romantische Amertka, 
Baukunst, Landschaft und Volksleben. Berlin, Atlantis-Verlag, 1930. 304 
pp. Date: 1927 (?). This is a collection of 304 photographs by a master 
photographer whose work was superior to anything done in this country 
before the days of the WPA. On pp. 46-51, there are some superb photo- 
graphs of Charleson and environs. 

Iraizos y de Villar. Antonio. [tinerario por los Estados Unidos. Havana, 
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Editorial Hermes, 1936. 270 pp. Date: Probably shortly before publication. 
On pp. 19-81, there is a somewhat desultory narrative of the author’s trip 
from Key West to Washington. He was so unfortunate as to be in Charleston 
on a dark and foggy day, but nevertheless the passages devoted to this city 
are full of enthusiasm for local antiquities. He also includes some notes on 
Henry Timrod. 

Koudelka, Jaroslav. 10,000 mil Spojenymi Stdty. Prague, Ant. Svéceny, 
1930. 237 pp. Date: 1929. The chapter entitled ‘““Barevny Jih” (‘“The 
Colored South,” pp. 24-30) deals with the Negro as Koudelka observed 
him in the South, mainly in Georgia, but also in South Carolina and Texas. 
He points out how such centers as Greenville and Houston are being gradu- 
ally industrialized, and how the Negro is being lured away from the farm 
by the relatively high wages in industry. 

Lazard, Didier. Contrastes américains. Avec une préface de André 
Siegfried. Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1940. 236 pp. Date: September 1939. 
On pp. 230-231, Lazard describes Charleston in a series of superficial ob- 
servations. He contrasts Charleston with Oklahoma City (pp. 228-230), 
stating that the former is as moribund as the latter is vital. 

Leitner, Maria. Hine Frau reist durch die Welt. Berlin, Agis-Verlag, 1932. 
200 pp. Date: Probably shortly before publication. Chapter 5 (‘‘Fahrt 
ohne Geld in den Siidstaaten”) describes Miss Leitner’s experiences in 
Virginia (especially Richmond), North Carolina (especially Chapel Hill), 
and South Carolina (Columbia, with particular emphasis on the textile 
industry, Aiken, and Charleston), and Georgia (Augusta). 

Lyautey, Pierre. Révolution américaine. Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1934. 
248 pp. Date: Early part of 1934. Chapter XII (pp. 189-211) is rather 
curiously captioned ‘“‘Le Sud Féodal.”’ Lyautey secured most of his in- 
formation and impressions of the South from Charleston and the neighboring 
countryside. He gives excellent descriptions of a Negro church-service, and 
of a plantation near Charleston. Unfortunately, the report of his interview 
with DuBose Heyward is limited to a couple of pages about the invasion 
of South Carolina by northern mobsters during Prohibition. Pp. 208-211 
deal with Palm Beach and Miami. 

Mayor des Planches, Edmondo. Atiraverso gli Stati Unite per Vemigrazione 
italiana. Torino, Unione tipografico-editrice Torinese, 1913. 321 pp. Date: 
July 1911-—November 1912. Mayor des Planches, an Italian diplomat, 
toured the entire South to examine the conditions for Italian immigration. 
He describes Charleston in considerable detail on pp. 101-117, emphasizing 
the importance of the city for the expanding economy of South Carolina, 
but not ignoring the historical significance of the city. As he passes through 
South Carolina and Georgia en route to Atlanta, he jots down informative 
notes on the agricultural and transportation situation in the area. 

Molander, Greta. Pass fér Amerika. Stockholm, Steinsviks Bokforlag, 
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1943. 205 pp. Date: Probably 1939 or 1940. In a light vein Miss Molander 
gives a quick view of Charleston (p. 60) and says that the city “looks just 
like Gone with the Wind.” 

Nielsen, Roger. Amerika i Billeder og Text. Copenhagen, H. Aschehoug 
& Co., 1929. 319 pp. Date: Probably shortly before publication. This is 
one of the most significant travel books on twentieth-century America. 
Nielsen gathers a tremendous amount of geographical, historical, political, 
ethnological, sociological, economic, commercial, educational, and agricul- 
tural information, and matches it with typical photographs from each state 
to form a veritable encyclopedia of America. A special section is devoted 
to South Carolina. 

Nordstrém-Bonnier, Tora. Resa kring en resa. I Frederika Bremers fotspér. 
Stockholm, Albert Bonniers férlag, 1950. 272 pp. Date: Probably shortly 
before publication. Mrs. Bonnier undertook this trip in Frederika Bremer’s 
footsteps in order to comment on Frederika’s observations and to report 
what the United States looked like to a cultured Swedish woman a century 
later. On pp. 77-90 there is a fairly detailed description of Charleston as 
Frederika saw it and a contrast with the present appearance of some the 
landmarks of a century ago. 

Ross, Ralph Colin. Von Chicago nach Chungking: einem jungen Deutschen 
erschliesst sich die Welt. Mit einem Verwort von Colin Ross. Berlin, Verlag 
Die Heimbiicherei, 1941. 252 pp. Date: 1939 or 1940. This is a spritely 
travel-book by a young German who was killed in 1941 in Russia. On pp. 
71-73 Ross describes Charleston with considerable enthusiasm for the 
historical aspects of the old city. 

Scheffer, Paul, Max Clauss, and Julius Krauss. USA 1940; Roosevelt- 
Amerika im Entscheidungsjahr. Berlin, Im Deutschen Verlag, 1940. 206 pp. 
Date: 1939-1940. On p. 66 there is a glowing account of the beauties of 
Magnolia Gardens in the spring. 

Tegen, Gunhild Nordling. Jorden runt i krigstid. Uppsala, J. A. Lindblads 
forlag, 1948. 350 pp. Date: 1941. Like Mrs. Bonnier, Miss Tegen purposely 
attempted to retrace the steps of Frederika Bremer. On pp. 237-244, she 
gives a delightful account of her visit to Charleston, with particular em- 
phasis on the historical aspects of the city. 

Tusquets Tresserra, Enrique. A través de tres civilizaciones (analogtas y 
contrastes). Prélogo de Gonzalo de Reparaz. Barcelona, Editorial Minerva, 
1922 (?). 370 pp. Date: 1915. Tusquets Tresserra spent a day in Charleston 
in October 1915, while en route to New York from Havana. On pp. 153-155 
he gives a pedestrian account of some of the historical monuments of the 
city. 
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FIVE LETTERS FROM FRANCIS W. PICKENS TO 
PATRICK NOBLE, 1835-1836 


Edited by Atice NosLe Warine* 


Patrick Noble (1787-1840), and Francis Wilkinson Pickens (1805-1869), were 
cousins. Both were governors of South Carolina, Noble from 1838 until his death 
in 1840; and Pickens during the war-years, 1860-1862. For notes on the Noble 
family, see this Magazine, LIII (1952), 51, 52. For a sketch of Pickens by Francis 
Butler Simkins, see the Dictionary of American Biography. 

The first letter below, undated, was written a few months after Pickens suc- 
ceeded George McDuffie in Congress. The original letters were inherited by Patrick 
Noble’s son, Ezekiel Pickens Noble (1817-1891); later they passed to the latter’s 
son, William Calhoun Noble (1856-1933), after whose death they came into pos- 
session of his daughter, Mrs. Sarah Noble Carnes, of Brewster County, Texas. By 
her permission, they now appear in print for the first time. 


I 
Washington H[ouse of] Rlepresentatives] 
[February 10, 1835] 


My dear Sir: 


[ received your last letter and also one from you written after you got 
home, but the one you allude to before I suspect must be lost. 

I need not say to you how pleasant it is to me to receive letters from my 
own country, and particularily long ones like yours. You’re certainly mis- 
taken about having nothing interesting. Everything interests me from 
home. In fact it is the only pleasure almost that I have here. Things seem 
as bad as they can be here. And you have very correct ideas on all the 
topics you touch in yours. 

The assassination’ you have seen an account of. All sensible men now 
begin to think it a plot gotten up for political effect. It at first excited much 
interest, but is looked upon with contempt now. 

Mr. Calhoun made his report? yesterday and it elicited much bitterness. 

*Mrs. A. L. Waring of Hughes, Arkansas. 

1 The attempted assassination of President Andrew Jackson in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Richard Lawrence, took place on Jan. 10, 1835, following the funeral 
service of W. R. Davis, congressman from Pendleton District, 8. C. 

2 Report on Executive Patronage, presented to the Senate on Feb. 9, 1835. Cal- 
houn ‘‘believed it preferable that the excess funds should be in the state treasuries 
than that they should remain in the control of the Federal Government... .’’ A 
joint resolution was offered to amend the Constitution by authorizing distribution 
of the surplus revenue among the states until the year 1843, when the reduction of 
the revenue under the tariff compromise would reach its maximum. A bill to regu- 
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You will see his propositions. I doubt whether he will get it through the 
Senate. And I have myself many doubts upon its principles and its policy, 
but I will yield my own opinions to his wisdom and experience, as he is so 
enthusiastic on it. 

I believe our fate is fixed, beyond regeneration, except by an appeal to 
arms and the God of battles. What I have seen here and know exists, and 
which no man can realize without an actual inspection of affairs, has 
poisoned and embittered every moment of my life. I speak consciously the 
truth when I say that not one man in twenty here has the solid interest of the 
country in view. The more I see of human affairs, the more I am convinced 
that the whole scheme of government is nothing but a system by which 
vice shall rule over virtue ... where ambition may revel in its own ag- 
grandizement. I have in the last few days been harassed and excited beyond 
measure, and I expect tomorrow to get the floor when I shall speak my 
sentiments,’ and no earthly consideration shall prevent or deter me from 
uttering the truth as I solemnly believe it to exist. What do you think, sir? 
We are to have war. From a discussion which took place the other day on 
collateral questions, it is plain that the Bank interests and the whole Tariff 
interests, with the most of the Nationals, will go for it. It is an undisguised 
war to plunder the South. Mr. Livingston‘ by letter received up to Decem- 
ber 22nd has lost all hopes of passing the appropriation under the treaty. 

-The letters in the Telegraph were printed wrong. When the report of the 
committee is made which will be made in twelve days, I will present the 
true state of things to the country; I take openly the position that the 
South will be bound to take, or go into colonial vassalage. Who ever heard 
of a civilized people going to war for the payment of $5,000,000? There are 
local causes in the frontier of France that induce them not to make the 
appropriation, but can any human being doubt when the causes shall have 
passed off that the justice and faith of that section will return and in- 
demnify us?* I rather think we will have an extra session on this matter. 
The interior of the west, believing they are not to be injured, but to be made 
rich, are keen for war, and singular as it is, I see that the majority of in- 
terests that now serve the destinies of this country are interested in a war, 


late the deposit of public money in the state banks was also proposed, as a means of 
limiting the control of the President over these funds and curbing the speculative 
uses to which they were being put. The third recommendation was a bill to repeal 
the provisions of the act of May 15, 1820, which limited the terms of various officers 
to four years. C. M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun: Nullifier, pp. 257-258 and footnote 5. 

3 No record of this speech is in the Congressional Record. 

4 Representative from Louisiana. 

5 France refused to pay “spoiliation claims” agreed on"in 1831. 
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on mere pecuniary benefits. When the president’s message® is read the war 
spirit will be up in France, I fear, too, and we in the.... 

[The rest of the letter is missing. The events mentioned indicate that 
it was written, Feb. 10, 1835.] 


II 


Washington H. R. 
7th March 1836 
My dear Sir: 

I wrote you immediately after Pinckney’ introduced his resolutions and 
have been anxiously looking every day for a reply. I fear you have not read 
it. I was in hopes to have heard from you immediately, as I was deeply 
anxious to know how the people of old Abbeville could bear this betrayal 
of their deepest rights by a traitor and a dastard. 

[ have also sent you my speeches on abolition,’ and will be glad to know 
that it met with your hearty approbation. If you could realize our thought- 
ful and highly responsible positions here, you would then know how grateful 
it is to us to be cheered and sustained at home, while we are deserted, de- 
nounced, and borne down by every discouraging circumstance here. 

I believe the abolition movements will now assume the most serious 
aspects, and force us into a convention before another year. 

We are all waiting for Pinckney’s report? to come in, and I apprehend it 
will lead to a highly exciting debate unless the Van Buren party agree to 
a very strong report, and much stronger resolutions than those passed on. 
I think it not impossible that Pinckney may be compelled not to report 
at all. 

The discussions on now are dull and dry. The surplus in the Treasury 
is now $30,000,000 besides bank stock, and the revenue from lands alone 
next year at least $57,000,000 surplus over all that is even proposed to be 
appropriated. 

6 Upon the French Chamber of Deputies’ refusal to appropriate the funds, ‘‘Jack- 
son denounced in brutally plain words this violation of a solemn agreement. For a 
time feeling between the two countries was at white heat, but at length the Cham- 
ber was induced to vote the necessary sums on condition that the President would 
apologize for his blunt threats. When Jackson said that he had meant no insult, 
the money was finally paid over.’? John D. Hicks, A Short History of American De- 
mocracy, p. 247. 

7Henry L. Pinckney, congressman from Charleston, S. C., was bitterly de- 
nounced by colleagues and constituents for resolutions in favor of abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 

8 Pickens’ speech denied the right of Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia without the consent of Maryland and Virginia. 

* Pinckney reported on May 18, 1836. 
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This becomes an alarming state of things. The government can not last 
under it. We are reduced to the necessity of doing something. 

I am inclined to go for Clay’s bill’® as absolutely necessary—it will divide 
immediately about $30,000,000 amongst the states. We are compelled to 
do something of the kind or leave it to be divided amongst as corrupt a 
party as ever lived, for the vilest purposes. I shall speak on that bill, and 
the past patronage bill, etc. 

-You see Tyler™ has resigned and Leigh” holds on. I send you Leigh’s 
letter—it is manly and high, he has done right. I fear that Tyler will be 
made the basis upon which a future Southern Party may be born so as to 
take power and patronage under an administration that may succeed. 

As to the presidencey—it is said with great confidence that Harrison 
will carry Penn.; Vt.; Ohio; Kty.; Ill.; Md.; in all about 96 votes, and that 
White will carry Tenn.; La.; Miss.; Ala.; So. Car.; Missouri; and probably 
Va. If this be so the election will fall into the House. 

We are all pretty well now. I have been sick the whole winter until within 
the last ten days. 

Affectionately your friend, 





F. W. PickENns 
P.S. 
Who are your candidates for the legislature etc.? [Addressed:] Col. 
Patrick Noble, Abbeville Court House, So. Carolina. 


III 


Washington H. R. 
22nd May, 1838 
My dear Sir: 

I wrote you hastily as to the mode of assessing Charleston, but I hope if 
anything be done it will be upon the basis of making the state only respon- 
sible as collateral security. Let the city corporation be liable in the first 
instance, and let the mortgages be taken for the benefit of the state with 
power in the Atty. Genl. to foreclose whenever he thinks the interest of 
the state requires it. We ought to be carefui and not make in part a bounty 
or gift, unless as assistance for new charity, as it would be a dangerous prece- 
dent. 

I have another topic to suggest in confidence. It is that after you have 
acted for Charleston, that you will cause a caucus of the members in favor 
of the Independent Treasury or a separation of the Govlernment] from 
Banks. Be sure and consult with them on party too as Richardson is now 


10 Clay’s land bill. 
11 Senator from Virginia. 
12 Benjamin Watkins Leigh, senator from Virginia. 
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writing letters to them on the subject. Meet together and consult as to what 
means ought to be taken in relation to the course of our Senator Preston,” 
particularly at the next meeting of the legislature and throughout the can- 
vass this summer in all the Distfricts]. It is absolutely necessary that he 
should be forced to resign. He is doing us more injury than all our opponents 
together, because he is without the slightest principle, and his whole study 
now is to divide the South and sustain Clay.“ I hope the caucus will hold 
him responsible, and urge it upon the members next winter, if not before. 
It is said that he and Thompson, Hamilton, and Petigrew are to go into 
the legislature and are determined to reverse the resolutions'*® prepared last 
winter. So it is said, but I doubt it, as Preston will hang on as long as he 
can, I think. I hope you will be able to call a caucus at any rate to consult 
freely together and express your sentiments fully. It would be a good time 
also to come to some understanding as to what is to be the canvass before 
the people this summer. Such a caucus would produce an excellent effect 
upon our delegation, and particularly upon Lyon. It is now said that 
Campbell will go ag[ain]st us. This is a recent movement. The action of such 
a caucus at this juncture would make Campbell and Lyon both vote with 
us. I suppose it would. The vote upon the bill will be very close—we can 
calculate on 116 for it. There will be 239 votes only—two vacancies and 
the speaker making the rest. Then 120 will give us the bill. We have 116 
certain—Campbell and Lyon would be 118. We now expect also two from 
No. Carolina and one from Va. not calculated on by the public. If we get 
them we shall carry the Bill with the votes of Campbell and Lyon. You 
then see how important it is to bring public sentiment to bear upon them 
from home. I hope you will act with energy on the point. We have every- 
thing at stake. If we can carry the Bill'® it will revolutionize the politics of 
the country. I have sent you a prospectus and a new paper—Clay, Presi- 
dent, and Preston. [sic] They are identified entirely. 

If we should be vanquished and Clay comes into power the Tariff will 
be re-instated in 1842—a National Bank assured and abolition continued. 


18 William C. Preston, of South Carolina. 

‘4 Excerpt from letter to E. P. Noble April 8, 1844, by his brother, Edward Noble: 
“The town [Columbia, 8. C.] has been somewhat enlivened by the presence of Mr. 
Clay, who honored the citizens of the place with his company for five days. Col. 
Preston gave a levee, that the great man might be seen. I was invited, of course ac- 
cepted the invitation. Mr. Clay is very much like some of the portraits you have 
seen of him; he has a vortex of a mouth, that comes up to the old buggle [sic] of 
overseer’s Wages ‘stretching from year to year.’ His reception was not very enthu- 
siastic; the Whigs of the town and many others met him at the depot and attended 
him to Col. Preston’s with a good deal of noise.’’ 

18 Resolutions in favor of Sub-treasury bill. 

16 Sub-treasury bill. 
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But I hope we will be able to keep such a portion as to rally and control 
the old Republican Party in opposition to such an administration—and 
I think there is no doubt but that we shall triumph at the end of the first 
four years as did Jefferson in 1801. 

The decision in our House on the great question will come next week 
and it will be warm and exciting. I am prepared to go further than I ever 
have done. All the developments of the day tend to strengthen and prove 
the truth of our position. I hope you will meet in caucus. Do write me 
immediately and freely. If you think proper you can show this letter to 
McDuffie, Jeter, Wardlaw, or any other confidential friend or converse 
on its topics if you think it better. Now is the time for J. C. [John C. Cal- 
houn] to take a high stand as a rallying point for the South, while the 
whole North is rallying against us. It is no time for us to be idle when our 
old opponents are using all their power and activity to put down the only 
principles upon which we can afford to live in this universe. 

I fear we cannot adjourn before the 15th of July. 

In great haste, but truly your friend, 

F. W. Pickens 


IV 


Washington D. C. 
23 May, 1838 
My dear Sir: 

I wrote you yesterday, and feel so anxious on the subject that I can not 
forbear writing a few more lines. I have consulted fully with Richardson 
(who seems to have the very best feelings for us all) and now enclose you 
within the names of ones to whom he has written. The first gentleman: 
Mr. Dubose,” you can consult fully and freely with. I now enclose you 
also a few resolutions, which embrace my ideas of what ought to be done 
in caucus generally. I have shown them to Mr. Rhett'* who approves en- 
tirely and is now writing his brother, Albert, on the same subject. I have 
authorized him to say to his brother, if he asks you, that he can see my 
letter, or know its subject matter fully. These resolutions,'® of course, will 
be modified by your better judgment and knowledge upon the ground. 
Would it not be well to have a committee from the senators and from the 
members of the House to pass whatever you do, etc.? 


17 William DuBose of South Carolina. 

18 Robert Barnwell Rhett, states’ rights champion, 

19 The South Carolina legislature late in May reaffirmed resolutions in favor of 
the sub-treasury plan, and declared that any public servant who did not promote 
that policy would be following a course injurious to the welfare of the state. 
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I drop Wardlaw a few lines today on the same subject and have referred 
him to you. Of course everything is in the greatest confidence. 
In haste, but sincerely, 
F. W. Pickens 


2 


PS. 
Of course if you do not approve of what I suggest, you can keep it to 
yourself. We are at an important junction in our affairs I assure you. The 


resolutions are to be kept entirely to yourself alone. 


RESOLVED: 

That in the opinion of this meeting, the separation of the Federal gov[ern- 
ment] in its fiscal action from all Banks, and the final collection of public 
dues in the constitutional currency, are measures of the deepest interest to 
the people of So Carolina and essential to the reform of the gov[ernment] 
itself. 

,ESOLVED: 

That we deeply regret to see any portion of our delegation in Congress 
taking a course calculated to thwart the views and interests of the State 
as expressed by an overwhelming majority in the legislature at its last 
session. 


RESOLVED: 

That we consider it the duty of the representative, whether in the Senate 
or House of Representatives, to conform his course to the wishes of his 
constituents, unless there be some constitutional objection, and that this 
is peculiarily his duty on all great questions touching the financial operation 
of gov[ernment] which like the taxing power reaches the interests of any 
individual in society. 


RESOLVED: 

That we deem it highly expedient that some measures be adopted by the 
people to secure the full expression of their sentiments through their 
representatives in Congress, and particularly in the Senate of the U. 8S. 
where this power of the State, to be felt, ought to be undivided. 

y 
Washington H. R. 
30th June, 1836 
My dear Sir: 

I enclose the within according to your request. 

You see we are defeated by 125 to 111.?° There were three from New York 
who deserted on the morning of the vote—one from Va.—one from IIl.— 


20 On June 25 the sub-treasury bill was beaten on third reading. 
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one sick and Jackson of Ga.:—this made seven—so that the vote ought to 
have stood for 118 according to all reasonable calculations. It was firmly 
thought there was to be a tie, until it was announced there was giving 
way. You can have no idea of the influences brought to bear. You see we 
got the vote upon the whole Bill, specie and all. Campbell, Lyon, and 
Thompson voted ag[ains]t us. It is now felt to be for the benefit of the 
South and the rally is ag[ains]t it in the North. It is the first chance the 
South has had in twenty years of righting herself and procuring justice. 
The whole study of Preston and Thompson seemed to be to use every 
effort to make themselves acceptable to northern men by dividing the 
South and sacrificing our position. Indignation in So Carolina cannot be 
too strong against them. We will have a great appeal to the people and 
the excitement will be intense. 

I hope to be back home by the 4th, as everything is now uninteresting 
and I am distracted to get home. 

I hope you all have made arrangements to start a new paper at Colum- 
bia. We need it very much. Do let me hear from you by the time I get home. 

In great haste, but sincerely, 

F. W. PickENs 

I have just seen Patrick Calhoun from West Point—who says he left 

your son, Patrick, there and well—studying hard with great spirit. 














EARLY ORGANISTS AT ST. PHILIP’S, CHARLESTON 
By Grorce W. WILLIAMS 


A group of Huguenots at Port Royal in 1562 performed the first psalmody 
in the thirteen colonies, but a gap of one hundred and fifty years intervenes 
before there is a record of further church music in South Carolina.! By 
1732, when the extant Vestry Minutes of St. Philip’s Church begin, there 
was already an organ (imported in 1728) in the church, and an organist 
was living and working in the city. Such a date places St. Philip’s among 
the very first churches in America to have had an organ.? It is indeed to 
St. Philip’s, 7.e., to the Anglican Church, that we must turn for the most 
advanced forms of church music in Charleston prior to 1750, for the non- 
conformists generally objected to organs and confined their musical activ- 
ities until after the Revolution to unaccompanied singing of psalms and 
the primitive facilities of the clerk. 

JOHN SALTER 

John Salter was probably playing at St. Philip’s when he advertised for 
April 19, 1732, the first concert known to have been given in Charleston, 
as he termed himself “‘organist’’ at that time; but he was certainly playing 
there prior to the close of 1735 when his name first appears in the church 
records. Like other organists of the period, he appeared frequently in 
concerts and benefits; advertisements for several of these in the thirties 
have been noted. Tickets for his benefit concerts were “‘40/-.”? As another 
source of income, Salter played also for dancing and card assemblies. 
During the same period, his wife operated a boarding school for young 
ladies, where music was taught. Salter continued as organist at St. Philip’s 
until his death; he was buried January 29, 1740.* 


1H. W. Foote, Three Centuries of American Hymnody (Cambridge, 1940), p. 9. 
C. W. Baird, Huguenot Emigration (New York, 1885), I, 61-68. Unless otherwise 
noted quotations are from, and references are to, Minutes of the Vestry of St. 
Philip’s Church, I (1732-1755), passim. or to Registers of that Parish. Much assist- 
ance has been given by Mr. Hennig Cohen. 

2 Foote, op. cit., pp. 80-88. The exact succession is difficult to discover, but St. 
Philip’s is probably the fourth church to have had a permanent organ. Tradition 
has it that the organ was used at the coronation of George II in 1727, and imported 
the next year (F. Dalcho, History of the Episcopal Church in South Carolina (Charles- 
ton, 1820], p. 121). 

>O. G. Sonneck, Early Concert Life in America (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 11-12. Cf. for 
his concerts, SCG, Apr. 15, Oct. 28, 1732; Mar. 3, 1733; Mar. 23, 1734; Jan. 18, 1735; 
Mar. 5, 1737; Jan. 12, 1738. His house was described as ‘“‘A Tenement . . . with a large 
kitchen, Cellars, Store House, and Garden, situate in Broad Street”? (SCG, Nov. 6, 
1736). Sonneck notes another Mr. Salter active late in the century; a concert in 
Savannah is advertised for the benefit of Miss and Master Salter (Columbia Museum 
and Savannah Advertiser, Jan. 22, 1799). 
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The event of distinction during Salter’s tenure was the publication in 
1737, in Charleston, by John Wesley, of his Collection of Psalms and Hymns. 
This little book, followed by two later London editions, was the first 
hymnal published in America for the Anglican Church. It is tempting to 
associate this hymnal with St. Philip’s congregation, but, in view of the 
treatment given by the Anglicans to Wesley in Savannah, and later to 
Whitefield in Charleston, it is very doubtful if the edition ever darkened 
the church door.‘ 


CHARLES THEODORE PACHELBEL 


Salter’s successor, Charles Theodore Pachelbel, took office February 25, 
1740. The son of Johann Pachelbel, he arrived in Charleston in 1736, and 
on November 22, 1737, presented a concert.® A few months later, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1738, he married Hannah Poitevin at St. Philip’s.* Just one year 
later he was elected organist. A technician as well, he was hired by the 
Vestry at the same time to repair the organ for £200 Currency. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1739, his son, Charles, was born and was baptized November 
28. On March 6, 1749, he advertised in the Gazette his intent to open a 
singing school. 

On April 26, 1744, and again in June, lightning struck the steeple of 
St. Philip’s, damaging the organ both times. 

Pachelbel seems to have given satisfactory service in his position, for 
his name does not reappear in St. Philip’s Minutes after his election until 
the fall of 1749, when he became ill. In September the Vestry ‘‘on account 
of Mr. Patchable’s Indisposition and Incapacity in Officiating as Organ- 
ist’’ wrote to London to procure a replacement for him. His health did not 
improve, and on October 14, he applied to the Vestry for £40, evidently 
his annual salary. Two days later he drew up his will. He was still incapaci- 
tated in December when the Vestry had to send him his salary. He lingered 
until September 1750, and was buried at St. Philip’s on the fifteenth. It is 
doubtful that he served as organist during the year preceding. He left to 

4 Cf. Douglas C. McMurtrie, ‘‘The First Decade of Printing in the Royal Province 
of 8. C.,”’ The Library (Transactions of the Bibliographical Society), March 1933, p. 
446. Foote, op. cit., pp. 145, 166. Collection of Psalms and Hymns, facsimile reprint 
(London [1882]), preface of G. Osborn. Louis F. Benson, The English Hymn (New 
York, 1915), pp. 226-227. 

5 It is useless to repeat here the excellent account of Pachelbel given by Mrs. 
Virginia Larkin Redway, ‘‘Charles Theodore Pachelbel, Musical Emigrant,’’ Jour- 
nal of the American Musicological Society, V (1952), 32-36; and ‘‘A New York Con- 
cert in 1736,’’ Musical Quarterly, XX (April, 1936), 170-177. Sonneck, pp. 13, 158, 317. 

6 Hannah Atkins married Anthony Poitevin Oct. 8, 1727, and was widowed by his 
death, June 18, 1730. She is probably the Hannah Poitevin who married Pachelbel, 
surviving him many years and dying his widow in 1769 (SC and Amer. Gen. Gaz., 
Sept. 6, 1769). 
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his wife all his possessions, which included, in addition to household effects, 
a library of German and English books, books of music paper ‘‘and crow 
quills,” a small spinet, and a clavichord.’ 


EDMUND LARKEN 


During Pachelbel’s final illness, the Vestry wrote again to London for 
“any person Qualified for that purpose he may be 
certain of a Salary of forty Pounds Sterling per annum besides the advantage 
of Scholars if he proposes teaching Musick, by which he may make con- 
siderable more.” They received an answer from their first letter (to Mr. 
Wm. Stone, merchant in London) in the person of Edmund Larken who 


an organist assuring to 


arrived October 22, 1751, and was awarded £100 Currency “towards de- 
fraying the expenses of his passage to this place.” 

Larken advertised his arrival in the Gazette of November 8, hardly two 
weeks aiter he had landed. 

Edmund Larken, Organist, from London, Begs leave to inform 
such Gentlemen and Ladies who are desirous of being instructed, in 
the Art of playing upon the Harpsichord, Spinnet, and Singing with 
the Instruments that he proposes to teach them on the following 
Conditions, viz: Each Pupil who chooses to be taught at home to pay 
12 1. at Entrance, and the same Sum per Month, which will be eight 
Lessons, at twice a Week, and an Hour’s Attendance each Lesson. 

To such who are willing to take their Lessons at his own House, 
8 1. Entrance, and the same per Month. 

He offered also to tune instruments. 
But he soon began to experience difficulties in his office. On March 9, 
1752, 

Mr. [Alexander] Garden represented, That the Inhabitants of this 
Parish who attend Divine Service in this Church are disappointed by 
Mr. Larkin not attending his Duty as Organist on a Sunday which he 
has neglected Several times And it was necessary Mr. Larkin should 
attend this Vestry to know his reasons. 

A message was thereupon sent to Mr. Larkin to desire his attend- 
ance. 

The Messenger return’d and brought word That Mr. Larkin was 
sick and could not now attend. 

Agreed that the Church Wrdens wait on Mr. Larkin to know his 
Reasons. 

The above Gentn reported they had waited on Mr. Larkin and 
acquainted him with the above Representation. That Mr. Larkin 

7 Wills of Charleston County, Book 6 (1747-1752). A witness to this will was 
Jonathan Badger, clerk of the Congregational Church. 
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had Answer’d, he was sensible of the Favours of the Parishioners, 
That it was solely an Indisposition of Body, which had prevented his 
due Attendance, but that Please God he hath Health, there shall be 
no cause of Complaint in the Future. 

As a further clarification to these protestations, on April 20 the following 


letter from Mr. Larken was delivered to the Vestry: 


Gentlemen :— 

To prevent any further Uneasiness to the Parish as well as to myself 
I take the Liberty of making the following Proposals— 

1st. That I may know the amount of my Subscription for the Cur- 
rent Year. 

2d. That for the Future the Subscription be made at the Commence- 
ment of the Time for which I Engage and to be paid Quarterly. 

3dly. That (agreeable to the Information I rec’d from Mr. Stone 
in England) I may not be obliged to perform on Saints Days but on 
such only (Sundays Excepted) when there may be any Extraordinary 
meetings of the Representatives of the Province all which I shall 
attend with the greatest pleasure. 

4th. That when I say I am ill I may be believed—because I scorn 
a lye. 

5th. That in case of Illness I may be permitted to depute any person 
that I my self shall think Qualified to perform my office decently, 
without his being liable to any Insult. 

6th. That I may not be Subject to any Rebukes but from the Church 
Wardens as I cannot acknowledge any other authority. Gentlemen, 
if these terms are Complyed with I shall Endeavour to Convince you 
that my Will Exceeds my power to oblige you if not I must take this 
opportunity of giving notice that in Order to avoid giving further 
offence I must put it out of my own power by declining my office. 
A few days later, on May 6, when the Vestry took into consideration this 


letter: 


Mr. Larken being present Said there were some things which he 
would desire to retract and others to Explain and the Letter was 
read over Paragraph by Paragraph to which Mr. Larken gave distinct 
answers. And lastly it was proposed to Mr. Larken to know on what 
Terms he would continue. He answer’d he will be content with what 
the Church Wardens and Vestry shall think reasonable and has 
been allowed to former Organists. 

Mr. Larken desired to know the fees to the Organist attending a 
Funeral and was told none were allow’d by Law, but a free and Cus- 
tomary Gift is Usual 10/-Sterling. 

If concord resulted from these negotiations, Larken did not long enjoy it, 
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for he died a few months later and was buried at St. Philip’s, February 2, 
1753. The inventory of his effects, made a few weeks after his death, ap- 
praises them at £595. 15. 10. In addition to items of clothing and house- 
hold furnishings, Larken possessed also one harpsichord valued at £150, 
one spinet at £50, one “violin with some spare strings” at £2. 10. 0, and 
two parcels of music books.’ 

The Vestry, constrained once more to write to London for an organist, 
directed their letter to Benjamin Smith on February 6, 1753, specifying that 
the candidate conform to 

The following Qualifications, viz. that he be a person 

Ist. of Capacity.—(i. e.) sufficiently skill’d to perform and teach 
Organ-Musick. 

IIdly. of Sobriety.—(i. e.) not given to Sotting, or hard-Drinking. 

IIIdly. of Diligence.—(i. e.) giving punctual Attendance to teach 
those who are willing to become his Scholars. 

The Encouragement which we can offer must depend, you know 

(Ist) on the Voluntary Subscription of the Inhabitants of this 
Place, for his Service as Organist and will amount to more or less 
according to his good or bad Behaviour; tho’ we dare Say on his good 
Behaviour not to be less than £50 Sterling per Annum. 

(2dly) The Benefit of teaching the Harpsichord or Spinnet, which 
you may honestly assure him, on his diligent application, will amount 
at least to 100 if not 150 Guineas per Annum. 

(3dly) The Benefit of Concerts of Musick which on his obliging 
Behaviour to the Gentlemen and Ladies of the Place may amount 
to 30 or 40 Guineas per Annum more. 

Benjamin Smith brought with him from London an aspirant who ap- 
parently met the qualifications. He was Benjamin Yarnold, and he remained 
at St. Philip’s organ-bench from 1753 to 1764. He in turn was succeeded by 
Peter Valton who served from 1764 until the occupation of Charleston in 
1780 by British forces. He played for two years at St. Michael’s and then 
probably returned to St. Philip’s; he died in 1784. Jervis Henry Stevens 
was organist at St. Philip’s by 1785 not resigning for thirty years, in 1815. 
He was followed by George B. Eckhard, who resigned in 1833 to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of his brother, Jacob Eckhard, Jr., at 
the organ at St. John’s Lutheran Church.° 


§ Inventories, Charleston County, 1753-1756 (typescript vol. 82-A). 

* For notices of Yarnold, Valton, and Stevens, cf. my “‘Eighteenth-Century Or- 
ganists of St. Michael’s, Charleston,”’ this Magazine, LIII (July, October, 1952), 
146-154; 212-222. For the life of Eckhard, cf. J. B. O’Neall, Bench and Bar of South 
Carolina (Charleston, 1859), I, 329-337. 











REGIMENTAL BOOK OF CAPTAIN JAMES BENTHAM, 1778-1780 
Contributed by Rospert BENTHAM SIMONS 
(Continued from October) 
2d March 1780 
|Detail| for tomorrow 
S S Cc D 
1 Battalion l 3 4 l 40 Men 


F.O. Col. Heth 
B.M. Capt. Sharp 


[Guard] for tomorrow 


e L S C D R&f 

Grend. 1 1 5 
Forresters l l 5 
Lt. Inf’y. 5 
Fusileers 1 l l 11 
T Blues | 9 
Vol’s. l 5 

1 3 4 l 10 


B.O. 

The Militia Court of which Capt. Bocquett is President make the fol- 
lowing Report, Viz. 

Mr. Louis Lestargette charged with Quitting his post the 22d Instant. 
The Court after maturely Considering the Case Report Mr. Louis Lestar- 
gette guilty of the charge and fine him in the penal Sum of three hundred 
pounds Currency for the Same. Mr. David Sapadas charg’d with quitting 
his post the 22d Instant. The Court after making full Enquiry and duly 
Considering the Case Report Mr. David Sapadas guilty of the charge and 
fine him for the Same, Five hundred pounds Currency. Mr. Sampson 
Clark charged with neglect of duty on the 24th Instant. The Court after 
maturely considering the case Report Mr. Sampson Clark guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge and fine him for the same One Thousand pounds 
Currency. Mr. Myers Solomon charged by Capt. Buchanan on Oath with 
Quitting his guard the 24th Instant without leave between the hours of 5 
and 6 o’clock in the Evening. The Court after maturely considering the 
case Report Mr. Myers Solomon guilty of the charge and fine him for the 
same Fifty Pounds Currency. Mr. William Irvine also charged by Capt. 
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Buchness on oath with Quitting his guard and being absent on the 24th 
Instant from 4 o’clock in the afternoon till 8 o’clock the next morning. The 
Court after maturely Considering the Case Report Mr. William Irvine 
guilty of the Charge, namely that of Quitting of his guard but in Consider- 
ation of his Age and Infirmity do accq’t. him from payin any fine. Mr. 
George Buchle, William Whiteman, Fred. Jacobs and George Miller 
charged by Capt. Buchness Report with Leaving the Guard on the 24th 
Instant at retreat beating without leave, but that they returned soon. 
The Court after maturely Considering the Case, Report George Buchle, 
William Whiteman, Frederick Jacobs and George Miller guilty of the 
Charge and find each of them twenty Dollars for the Same. Mr. Jeremiah 
Vane charged in Capt. Buchness’ Report with being absent on the 24 
Instant at 12 o’clock at Night without leave. The Court after maturely 
considering the Case do accquit Mr. Jeremiah Vane. Sergeant Levi Prince, 
charged by Lt. Col. Wallace in his Report for neglect of Duty on the 26 
February. The Court after maturely Considering the Case Report Sergeant 
Levi Prince guilty of the Charge and find him in the penal Sum of Twelve 
Dollars. Sergeant Bush charged by Lt. Col. Wallace with Neglect of Duty 
on the 26 of February. The Court after maturely Considering the Case do 
Accquit Serg’t. Bush. Mr. John Davidson charged with Quitting his guard 
on the 28th February. The Court after maturely Considering the Case 
teport John Davidson Guilty of the Charge and fine him for the Same Five 
Hundred pounds Currencey. Mr. Nicholas Smith charged with Neglect of 
Duty on the 28 February. The Court after maturely Considering the Case 
do Aceq’t. Mr. Nicholas Smith. The following persons, Viz, William Irvine, 
Jeremiah Vane, Sergeant Bush and Nicholas Smith being accquitted are 
to be Discharged from their Arrest and ordered to join their respective 
Corps Immediately. The following persons, Viz, Mr. Louis Lestargette, 
David Sapadas, Sampson Clark, Myers Solomon, George Buchle, William 
Whiteman, Fredr’k Jacobs, George Miller and Jno. Davidson being fined 
are to pay their fines to the Adjutant of their respective Batt’ns. and they 
are discharged from their arrest and order’d to join their respective Corps. 
March 3, 1780 
¢.0. Parole Count. 
F.O. Col. Sheppard, B.M. Capt. Taliaferro. 
Fatigue as yesterday 

B.O. The Court of which Capt. Bocquet is president, report 

Corp’! Patton guilty of the charge of quitting his Post and fine him 500 


pounds Cy. and treble his last Tax. Rob’t. Lindsay guilty and fine him 20 
Dollars. 
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A.O. G.O. Major Parker having been appointed Town Major all passes 
sign’d by him are to be obey’d. 

The officers commanding Guard at the inlet of the Town are to examine 
every white person who comes within the lines and if they appear not to 
belong to the Garrison they will take down their names and places of abode 
which will be reported by the officers to the Town Major every morning 
immediately after the Guard shall be relieved. 


Detail tomorrow 





C L S C D R&f 
Grend. 1 1 l 5 
Forresters 1 l 5 
Lt. Inf’y. 1 1 5 
Fusileers 11 
T Blues 1 9 
Vol’s. 1 ] 1 5 

] 2 3 3 2 40 


4 March 1780 
Parole CS. 
F.O. Col. De Britigny. B.M. Maj. Simons. 

The General once more desires that the C{harles] Tlown] M[ilitia] would 
reside in Barracks, and being confident that the example of the officers 
would have more effect than the most pointed orders without it; he expects 
that they will be the first to put this in execution. 

Col. Simons will reduce the Main Guard to 1 C, 1S, 1 8, 1 C and 30 Men. 

Gen’l. Hogan will order the Subalt’n. Guard at the Exchange to be re- 
lieved this Evening at retreat beating, it will consist of 1S, 1S, 2 C and 
24 Men, and to send a Corp’l. and 6 Men to the Flood Gates. 

Col. Simons will order 1 C, 2 8, 2S and 50 Men to parade at the State 
House every Evening. They are to be lodg’d in the State House ready to 
turn out and in case of an allarm of fire they will be led to the place and 
render every assistance in their power to extinguish it. They will also keep 
patrols out during the Night who will take up suspected persons and con- 
duct them to the Officer to be examined. 

All the troops whether Contint’l or Militia will in case of fire repair with 
the utmost alertness to their respective parades from whence the command- 
ing officers will conduct them to their allarm posts, where they are to re- 
main till they receive orders. 


C S S C D R&f 
1 1 1 1 1 24 
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33es Detail tomorrow for Guard 
C S S C D R & f 
—_ Grend. 3 
} to Forrest’s. 1 ] 3 
ode Lt. Inf’y. 4 
ans Fusileers 1 l U 
T Blues 5 
Vol’s. 1 3 
] l 1 1 1 24 
1 1 l 1 28 
Detail for State House Guard in the Evening 
C L S C D R&f 
Grend. l 4 
Forrest’s. 4 
Lt. Inf’y. 1 4 
Fusileers 7 
T Blues ] 1 5 
Vol’s. 4 
] | 1 i 28 
uld 
eT 5 March 1780 
oe Parole Cs 
| | F.0. Col. Lylle \ pee 
en. B. M. Major Andrews{°™OT™ 
= 3.0. To prevent any Disputes between the Detachments for Guard it is 
and expressly order’d that the first Detachments that shall appear on the 
Parade properly arm’d and Accoutered shall take the Right disregarding 
-” the Rank of the Batt’n. or Reg’t. to which they belong. This mode being 
fe practised by all the Troops in Garrison by order of the General. 
Lit 
eep Detail tomorrow for Guard 
on- C L S C D R&f 
; Grend. 3 
ith Forresters 1 3 
nd- Lt. Inf’y. 1 4 
al Fusileers 1 6 
T Blues 5 
Vol’s. 3 
1 1 1 24 








Parole 


F. O. 


Col. Hampton 
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State House Guard 


1 
] 

1 | 

6 Mar. 1780 
¢? S 


>tomorrow 


B. M. Capt. Craddock 


The discharge of 6 Cannon from Broughton Battery in Divisions of 2 
at a time with intervals of half a minute will be the signal of allarm for the 
South part of the Town and the discharge of 3 Cannon from the Horn 
Work at equal intervals of half a minute will be the signal of allarm for 
the Lines. When either of these signals shall be given the Commanding 
Officer of Brigades or Corps will form their troops and lead them instantly 
to the allarm post appointed at the Lines or toward the water as the case 


monk »} > 


may be and there wait for orders at the head of their respective Corps. 


Detail tomorrow 





Ay S S t D 
1 Batt’n | 1 | 
1 do. | I l 
Grend. l 1 
Forresters 
Lt. Inf’y. 
Fusileers 1 
T Blues 
Vol’s 

l 1 ] 
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? March 1780 
Parole CS 
FO 
BM 


B.O. Rob’t. Jones to pay his fine of Two Hundred Dollars to the Adjut. 
and join his company. The Gov’r desires that Col. Simons will this day 
furnish him with a return of all the Men of his Reg’t. who are employed in 
the publick Service and excused for that reason from militia duty—on 
any alarm those persons are to repair to their alarm posts. 

The Commanding officers of the 1 and 2d Battalion of the Ch.’s Town 

Militia are desired to have a return made of the men in their Battalion in the 
p. Service agreeable to the Gov’rs orders. 
G.O. The different Brigades or Corps are to have 50 rounds of Cartridges 
per Man but as it would occasion great waste of ammunition to deliver it 
all out the Men are to be supply’d with only 36 rounds—the remainder 
lodg’d with the respective Quarter Masters. 


Detail tomorrow 





‘4 S S 4 D R&f 
1 Batt’n. l l 24 
1 do 1 1 28 
for guard 
Grend. 3 
Forresters 3 
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] I 24 
for State House 
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G 1 4 
F 4 
LI 1 + 
Fus 7 
lap 3 5 
Vol 4 
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Half the Troops off Duty are to be on fatigue tomorrow morning at B.¢ 
8 o’clock, they will be paraded at the Quarter Mast’r Gen’! where they will offic 
receive tools and orders. at t 
The whole of the Army is order’d to be at their allarm posts at the So. this 
End of the Town tomorrow morning at 5 o’ciock. 
March 8, 1780 B. ( 
Par. CS. and 
Brig. Gen’l Hogan | turt 
Lt. Col. Henderson ;tomorrow are 
Maj. Hogg to t 
B. M. Capt. Taliaferro R. ( 





G. O. The Court of which Capt. Bocquet is pres.’t is disolved and a new and 


Court order’d to sit who is to be appointed in the same manner as the | \ 
last. Capt. Bryan, pres.’t who will appoint the time and place of meeting | cha 
for the Court to meet and sit. This Court to try all Defaulters for one week | G. ( 
when the Court will be relieved by another Court appointed in the same afte 
manner. 
Detail tomorrow 
for Guard 
C L S Hy l 
1 Batt. l | I l 24 
State House ( 
1 do I I l 8 
( L S hy r 
Grend. 3] T 
Forrest’s I 2 \ 
Lt. Inf’y. 4\ for 
Fusileers 7{ Guard 
T Blues 1 1 5| 
Vol’s 3 
l l l 24 
l 
State House 
‘ . ( 
I 4 
LI 1 4 I 
Fu. l 7 | 
TB 5 
Vol’s l { 
ae = —e \ 
] l ] 28 
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B. O. 55 Men from the first and 45 Men from the 2d Batt’n. properly 
officered (exclusive of those to relieve Guard) are to parade immediately 
at_ the State House where they will receive orders from Capt. Lockwood— 
this order from the Gov’r. 

9 March 1780 
B. O. The General wishes to have some Vol’s to go on board the Bricol 
and act as Marines. The Commanding Officers of the 1 and 2 Batt’n will 
turn out their men and let them know the General’s request. Such men as 
are willing to go will immediately hold themselves in readiness and march 
to the Brigade parade there to wait for further orders. 
R.O. Lt. Martin of the Fusileers, Mr. Thos. Radcliffe of the Volunteers 
and Mr. Geo. Cooke of the True Blues are to attend the Militia Court of 
w’ch Capt. Bryan is president tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock at the Ex- 
change. 
G.O. To be paraded for Command at the State House at 4 o’clock this 


alternoon. 





Ss S 
5 5 130 R & f 
S C P 
| Batt’n. l ] 12 
( S S ( 
Grend. 1 | 
Forresters ] 
L Inf’y 2 
Fusileers 4 
T Blues 3 
Vol’s l 
| l 12 
Detail tomorrow 
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Ge. £. 0. 
The number of Men order’d for Guard at the State House are only to 
be warn’d to appear there in case of allarm of fire where they are to repair 
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State House 


C S S 
] l 
] l 


10 Mar 1780 


Detail for tomorrow for Guard 


eC L S C 
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l l 

l l l 


11 March 1780 


agreeable to the order of 4 Inst. 


The troops to turn out every morning at 5 o’clock at their allarm from 
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Men 
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the So Side of the Town unless a signal from the Horn works is fired. 


1 Batt. 


Grend. 
Forrest’s 
Lt inf’y 
Fus. 

TB 
Vol’s 


Detail—for Guard 
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(To be continued) 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE 
CITY GAZETTE OF CHARLESTON 


(Continued from October) 


Regiment Order 16th Reg. In consequence of the lamented death of Capt. 
Edward P. Simons, the United Blues and Washington Light Infantry, are 
detached to perform the usual Military Ceremonies at his Funeral, which 
will take place from his late residence Laurens-street, This Morning at 10 
o’clock. 

The Field and other Officers of the 4th Brigade, are invited to attend, 
the former as Mourners. George Warren Cross, Colonel 16th Regiment. 
(Wednesday, October 8, 1823.) 


Died, at Firthville, on the 2d inst. in the 23d year of her age, Miss Mary 
L. Allison, daughter of the late Jacob H. Allison, of St. Bartholomew’s. 
At St. John’s Berkley, on the 1st instant, Mr. George Frierson, in the 41st 
year of his age. At his residence, in Bumcombe County (N.C.) on the 22d 
ult. Dr. Benjamin Howorth, in the 52d year of his age. He has left a widow 
and five children to deplore his loss. (Thursday, October 9, 1823.) 


Died, at Raleigh, N.C. Mr. Neal Brown, sen., after an illness of 8 days, 
and one among the oldest inhabitants of that city. (Thursday, October 9, 
1823.) 


Died, at Georgetown, D.C. Francis Hopkinson, esq. (youngest son of 
the late hon. Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence) in the 44th year of his age. On the 23d ult. at the age of 
94 years. Dr. William Stewart, for many years Health-Officer at Baltimore, 
and late a Surgeon in the Army of the U.S. (Thursday, October 9, 1823.) 


Died, at Belchertown, M[as]s.[?] Maj. Elihu Lyman, aged 81. He was 
an officer in the army of the Revolution, and was one of those who were 
detached under command of Col. Arnold, and sent from Cambridge to 
Quebec, by the way of Kennebec River .... (Thursday, October 9, 1823.) 


At a meeting of the Charleston Delegation held yesterday afternoon 
at the City Hall the following Preamble and Resolutions, submitted by the 
Chairman, were unanimously adopted. ... our late lamented colleague 
Edward P. Simons, was eminently distinguished by the possession and 
display of a superior order of intellect and eloquence, by the undeviating 
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consistency of his political career... . 1st ....aloss to the state of an able, 
eloquent, upright and independent Representative. 2d. That we sincerely 
sympathize with his afflicted relatives and mourning widow. ... H. L. 
Pinckney, Chairman, F. A. Leliesseline, Secretary. (Friday, October 10, 
1823.) 


Died, at Georgetown, (S.C.) ist October, Mr. James Monroe, aged twenty- 
eight years, a native of Boston. At Darlington Court-House 28th ult. Mr. 
Lewis Harrell, sen. a late citizen of Marion District, in the 71st year of his 
age. At New-York 29th ult. in the 66th year of his age, the Rev. Christian 
Bork, late Pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church, in Franklin-street. On 
L. Island Mrs. Charlotte Melmoth, aged 72 years. Mrs. M. during her life, 
had acquired considerable celebrity as an actress and was probably the 
best female public reader in the United States. In Wrentham (Mass.) the 
Rev. William Williams, A.M., Pastor of the Baptist Church, at an ad- 
vanced age, a native of Pennsylvania. (Friday, October 10, 1823.) 


Died at Wilmington, (N.C.) 3d inst. after a short but painful illness, 
in the 32d year of his age, Mr. Nicholas Van Hoesen, a native of the city 
of Hudson, state of New York, formerly merchant in city of New York. 
... At Smithville, Mr. John Grissome, pilot, aged 24. (Saturday, October 
11, 1823.) 


Died, at Savannah, on the 5th inst. Samuel Howard, aged 47 years a 
native of Boston, but for the last 26 years, a resident of Savannah. And 
on the 8th his daughter Ann Rebecca Howard, aged 16 years. (Monday, 
October 13, 1823.) 


Died, at Montgomery, (Alabama) on the 18th ult. after a long illness, 
John C. Woodlief, of Mobile, a native of Virginia. (Monday, October 13, 
1823.) 


Died, at Burlington, (N.J.) Gen. Joseph Bloomfield, at an advanced 


age. ... officer of the Revolution, Brigadier in the late U. 8S. Army, Mem- 
ber of Congress and Governor of the State. ... (Tuesday, October 14, 
1823.) 


Died, at Bachelor’s Camp (Va.) Col. Edmund Taylor, of Richmond, 
aged 39. (Tuesday, October 14, 1823.) 


Died, at Billerica, (Mass.) the Rev. Dr. Henry Cummings, in the 84th 
year of his age, and 61st of his ministry. (Tuesday, October 14, 1823.) 
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Died, at Norfork (Va.) Robert Brough, Esq. senior magistrate of that 
county, many years president of the Borough, grand master of Virginia, 
. an old and respectable inhabitant. (Tuesday, October 14, 1823.) 


Died, in Philadelphia County, Joshua Jones, Esq. aged 63, a respectable 
magistrate 23 years. In the City, George A. Baker, Esq. aged 41, late Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. At Boston, Mrs. Gray, 
wife of the Hon. William Gray. (Wednesday, October 15, 1823.) 


Married, on the Ist ult. Major Thomas Biddle, U. 8. Army, to Miss 
Ann Mulanphy, daughter of John Mulanphy, Esq. of Florisant, Missouri. 
Thursday, October 16, 1823.) 


Died, at Philadelphia, Mr. Joseph Harvey, in the 80th year of his age, 
a revolutionary soldier, a long time on board prison ships of the enemy. 
At Reading Pa. of a prevailing fever, Mr. Henry King, engineer to the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company. At Hempfield, Pa. Mr. Stephen Wibble, 
aged 82, leaving 9 children, &c. A few days previous to his death he mauled 
100 rails from the stump. (Thursday, October 16, 1823.) 


Died, At his mother’s residence, in Lexington district, on the 11th instant, 
after a short illness, Mr. William Arthur, in the 30th year of his age, a 
graduate of the South-Carolina College. .... (Saturday, October 18, 1823.) 


Died, at Middletown, (Ct.) Mr. Tertius Dunning, Editor of the Middlesex 
Gazette. In Berlin, Mr. Simeon Lincoln, late publisher of the Connecticut 
Mirror. In St. Mary’s Co. (Md.) William H. Lansdale, Esq. Postmaster 
at Leonardtown. At Huntingdon (Pa.) Richard Smith, Esq. Register, 
Recorder, &c. of that county. (Saturday, October 18, 1823.) 


Died, at Lancaster, (O.) John A. M’Dowell, Esq. Presiding Judge of 
that District. At Fortress Monroe, (near Norfolk) Captain Richard Kel- 
sick, of the Portsmouth Volunteer Riflemen. At Norfolk, Capt. Seth Place, 
of the sloop Agnes, of New York. (Saturday, October 18, 1823.) 


Died, in New-York, on Sunday the 5th inst. in the 42d year of his age, 
Mr. Cherry Moise, a native of the island of St. Domingo, but for many 
years a respectable Commission Merchant of this city. (Saturday, October 
18, 1823.) 


Died, at Reading (Pa.) Mr. Charles Kessler, aged 53, one of the Editors 
of the Reading Eagle. (Saturday, October 18, 1823.) 
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The friends and acquaintances of the late Mr. David Condie, and of 
Mr. David Cruickshanks, and also the Members of the St. Andrew’s 
Society, are requested to attend the funeral of the former from the Tan 
Yard of Mr. Cruickshanks, in Hampstead, This Afternoon, at 3 o’clock. 
(Monday, October 20, 1823.) 


A Jury of Inquest was impanelled yesterday morning, in Market-street 
to inquire into the cause or causes which led to the death of Kennah 
McLeod, (late of Baltimore) aged about 50 years. From the evidence 
adduced to the Jury, they brought in the verdict, that the decased came 
to his death by a fit. John Michel, Coroner For the Parishes of St. Philip 
and St. Michael. (Wednesday, October 22, 1823.) 


Died, near Natches, Captain George Rearick, of Pittsburg, (Pa.) and 
late master of the steam-boat Dolphin. The Dolphin stopped a few hours 
at Natches, bound for St. Louis, and the next day the fever carried off 
the Captain, Pilot, and several hands. Also Capt. Embree, of the steamboat 
Cincinnati, his clerk, and several of the hands, the boat having been de- 
tained a few hours at Natches, communicated the fever on board. (Thurs- 
day, October 23, 1823.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Harriet Brightman and of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Blewer, are requested to attend the Funeral of the former from 
her late residence, Spring-street, This Afternoon at 3 o’clock. (Thursday, 
October 23, 1823.) 


(To be continued) 
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FAMILY RECORDS FROM BIBLE OF GEORGE RHODES 
Contributed by Rosperr E. H. Prreries* 


George Rhodes, son of Thomas Rhodes and his second wife, Mary (b. 
June 25, 1776, daughter of Thomas Miles Cater and his wife Rachel Miles), 
was born January 11, 1802, on Callawashe Island, near Beaufort. His 
father died before 1805, and his mother then married the Rev. Winborn 
\sa Lawton. George was sent to his aunt, Mrs. James Pringle, in Charles- 
ton, who in turn sent him to the Willington Academy of Dr. Moses Wad- 
dell. At the age of nineteen, George began tutoring at Lawtonville, St. 
Peter’s Parish, now in Hampton County. The same org he married on 
November 15, 1821, Thursa Evelina Robert (b. Sept. 1803). She was 
the daughter of the Rev. James Jehu Robert (Nov. 3, i Jan. 19, 1852), 
pastor of Robertville Baptist Church for fifty years, and great- aren 
grandson of Rev. Pierre Robert, French Huguenot of St. James, Santee, 
and his wife Charlotte Anne, daughter of Joseph Lawton (1753-1815), a 
justice of the peace, of Mulberry Grove plantation, Black Swamp, St. 
Peter’s Parish. In 1828, after the birth of Mary Charlotte, their third 
child, Thursa Evelina Rhodes died, and.George Rhodes the same year 
married her sister, Eliza Jane Robert, who became the mother of his 
fourteen children born between 1829 and 1856. 

To George Rhodes as a deacon, W. H. Dowling in his ‘“‘History of Law- 
tonville Baptist Church’ paid this tribute: “He was a good scholar, a 
large planter and the father of seventeen children. He was not only a 
special friend of foreign missions, but a strong supporter of all the enter- 
prises of this Association, being for many years chairman of its Executive 
Committee. He was a member of the Convention of South Carolina which 
passed the Ordinance of Secession, and the gold pen with which he made 
his signature to that famous Ordinance, is still preserved as a family relic 
and is in the possession of one of his daughters. He died at the age of 76, 
honored and venerated by everybody.” 

George Rhodes died October 2, 1881, and was buried in Lawtonville 
cemetery. The site of his plantation home is now the Municipal Airport of 
Estill. A marble memorial in Lawtonville Baptist Church, Estill, reads: 
“Hon. George Rhodes, B. 1802—D. 1881, Deacon of This Church 50 years.” 

Although his family Bible has since been destroyed by fire, on September 
20, 1924, it was in the possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. Paul D. 
Peeples of Estill, who on that day had her cousin, Miss Elvira Porter, 

* Of Jesup, Georgia. 

1 Minutes of the Savannah River Baptist Association 1893. 
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make a copy of records therein. This copy is now in possession of the con- 
tributor. 


CHILDREN OF MR. GEORGE RHODES 


James Pringle was born Dec. 27th 1823 


Sarah C- was born Jan’y 22nd 1826 
Mary Charlotte was born April 22nd 1828 
George - was born Oct. 17th 1829 


Theodore Augustus was born Jan’v 18th 1832 
Thursa Evelina was born Aug. 5th 1833 
Joseph Nathaniel was born Dec. 5th 1835 
Henrietta Eugenia was born Dec. 8th 1837 
Phoebe Miranda was born Sept. 28th 1839 
Thomas Willingham was born June Ist 1841 
Minnie - was born July 18th 1843 
Jehu Robert was born Feb. 13th 1845 
Adelinda Gertrude was born Mar. 20th 1847 
Rosalind was born Nov. 15th 1848 
Julianna Cora was born May 15th 1850 
Eliza Jane was born Oct. 6th 1852 

Ida Matilda was born Nov. 28th 1856 


DIED 


Joseph Nathaniel died Aug. 7th 1856 
Henrietta Eugenia died Aug. 24th 1856 
Thomas Willingham died Aug. 25th 1856 
Phoebe Miranda died Jan’y 20th 1858 
Theodore Augustus was killed at the 
battle of Gettysburg on July 3rd 1863 
while gallantly fighting for his 
Country. 

Thursa Evelina died June 24th 1909 
Adelinda Gertrude died 1894 
Rosalinda died 

Jehu Robert died 

Minnie died April 9th 1909 

Juliana Cora died Aug. 11th 1917 

Eliza Jane died Mar. 28th 1915 


CHILDREN OF JOHN W. PEEPLES AND ELIZA JANE (RHODES), HIS WIFE 


George Theodore was born Mar. 19th 1870 
William Edward was born Nov. 6th 1871 
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Claude Robert was born Oct. 21st 1874 
Benjamin Joseph was born Mar. 21st 1877 
Charlotte Esther was born Feb. 3rd 1879 
Eliza Jane was born Jan’y 28th 1880 
Mamie Burns was born Feb. 4th 1882 
John Williamson was born Feb. 7th 1884 
Rosa Lou was born Jan’y 8th 1886 
Stoney Lawton was born Dec. 2nd 1888 
Robert Rhodes was born Mar. 4th 1890 
Lila Jane was born April 15th 1892 
Gertrude Addie was born May 28th 1894 


DEATHS 


George Theodore died Sept. 3rd 1903 
William Edward died Jan’y 27th 1923 
Claude Robert died June 6th 1909 
John Williamson died May 17th 1917 
Lila Jane died Oct. 6th 1906 
Gertrude Addie died Feb. 7th 1915 








NOTES AND REVIEWS* 


St. Mic?.ael’s, Charleston, 1751-1951. By George W. Williams. (Colum- 
bia: University of South Carolina Press, 195i. Pp. x, 375. Notes, appen- 
dices, bibliography, illustrations and index. $5.00.) 

A notable anniversary, the bicentennial of South Carolina’s second 
oldest parish, has served as occasion for a work of general historical value 
as well as of parochial and ecclesiastical interest. 

The story of St. Michael’s is thoroughly interwoven, perhaps to a greater 
degree than that of any other low country church, with affairs of city and 
state, and the writer has made the most of the connection. The use of the 
building as a hall for political and commemorative meetings, the role of 
the bells in marking civic and patriotic occasions and calling fire companies, 
and their sharing in the civil catastrophes of Revolution and war, the 
convenience of the spire as look-out and beacon for ships, all these ties 
bound the church to the wider community and established St. Michael’s 
place in the affections of the townspeople. Mr. Williams’ energetic digging 
in original manuscript sources and skilful presentation of much new ma- 
terial will gratify the historian of almost any aspect of municipal history, 
especially in the colonial and early republican periods. 

St. Michael’s, whence “emanated the spirit of missionary zeal that 
reawakened the entire Southeast”, holds a high place in the development 
of the Episcopal Church in the United States. Mr. Williams reminds us 
of the parish’s assuming the chief responsibility by twice encouraging her 
rector to serve as bishop, and by giving most generously to the Bishop’s 
Fund initiated in 1818. Through the influence of her rector, Bishop Dehon, 
in the general conventions of 1814 and 1817, and through disproportion- 
ately large contributions of individual parishioners, St. Michael’s can claim 
much of the credit for the church’s first divinity school, the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. In the episcopate of another of her rectors, 
Nathaniel Bowen, the parish had much to do with the planting of the 
church in Georgia and Florida. Missionary and charitable societies initiated 
by pious and generous congregations were many, and some were widely 
adopted throughout the Church. 

Since the record indicates the durability and vitality of the parish, it 
seems to an outsider that the author might have handled less gingerly the 
parochial problems similar to those of almost any old religious or social 
group. The relationship of St. Michael’s to the conflicting trends of evan- 


« This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members of 
the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for each fifty words or less 
Copy should be sent The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C. 
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gelism and high churchmanship, clearly brought out for certain periods, is 
nowhere broadly considered. The congregation’s part in the fateful dio- 
cesan schism over the place of Negro clergy in convention is passed over 
too briefly. Though one would not expect a detailed study of this conven- 
tion, its bearing on present policy in the diocese would lend cogency to 
some sketch of the arguments and chief actors. 

The book is a model of organization and scholarship. The extensive list 
of all kinds of materials consulted shows the thoroughness of the workman- 
ship. Relevant information such as biographical data about the rectors, 
sextons, et al, that would impede the narrative is included as appendices. 
After five chapters on the part played by the parish in the history of city 
and church, there is a most valuable section devoted to the fabric and its 
furnishings. The author is an ecclesiographist of parts, and one of the few 
people in the country expert in change-ringing. The scholarly yet dramatic 
reconstruction of the story of the beloved bells seems the definitive study, 
and in the account of the organ and the music one also hears the accent of 
authority. Excellent photographs, most of them by Mr. C. R. Banks, 
affording close-up views of distantly-known details like the ball and the 
arcade, greatly enrich the text. 

In a preface stressing the cooperative nature of the history, Mr. Williams 
expresses the hope that it “will be a useful record to the Parish and its 
members, a source of material for church historiographers, and a witness 
to the growth of the Church in a Southern parish.” In the judgment of this 
reviewer, time will show him to have succeeded in these three aims with a 
good deal to spare. 

MARGARETTA PRINGLE CHILDS 


Colonial South Carolina: Two Contemporary Descriptions. By Governor 
James Glen and Doctor George Milligen-Johnston. Edited by Chapman 
J. Milling. South Caroliniana. Sesquicentennial Series, No. I. (Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. xxii, 209. $4.00.) 

The University South Caroliniana Society and the South Caroliniana 
Library have planned to publish portions of their collections in a series 
entitled South Caroliniana. Among the items recently acquired by the two 
related organizations named above, is a volume in which are bound to- 
gether two eighteenth-century pamphlets, one by Governor James Glen, 
and the other by Dr. George Milligen Johnston. These two pamphlets 
were selected for the initial volume of the South Caroliniana series. Appar- 
ently, these pamphlets were once owned by Dr. George Milligen Johnston, 
for they contain notes in his handwriting. One of these notes sheds light 
on the printing of Governor Glen’s description of South Carolina. Also, 
among the notes are additions to Milligen Johnston’s own description of 
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that province. The notes on Glen’s description are reproduced in facsimile 
but those on Milligen Johnston’s pamphlet, for the sake of economy, have 
been printed. Both of these pamphlets had been reprinted before, but the 
South Caroliniana edition is superior to previous reprints, for it alone con- 
tains the notes. 

The introduction by the editor, Dr. Chapman Milling, has excellent 
evaluations of Governor Glen and Dr. Milligen Johnston, as well as much 
important factual information. For lack of space, some material which the 
editor wished to include was omitted. The chief adverse criticism of the 
introduction is that the editor failed to find certain available information 
on Dr. Milligen Johnston. In Sabine’s Biographical Sketches of |American| 
Loyalists (1864), II, 588, 589, it is stated that Dr. George Milligen Johnston 
died in Scotland in 1799, aged seventy-two; and that his wife, Mary, a 
native of Charleston, died at Bristol, England, in 1797, aged sixty-six. 
Much additional information on Dr. Johnston is to be found in his claim 
for losses as a Loyalist, a transcript of which is in the New York Public 
Library. This reveals that Dr. Johnston, while in Charleston, published 
newspaper articles against the Revolution. 

Warner Robins, Georgia Ropert W. BARNWELL, JR. 


The Health of Slaves on Southern Plantations. By William Dosite Postell. 
Louisiana State University Studies, Social Science Series, No. 1 (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 231. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography. $3.00.) ° 

Despite the voluminous literature on slavery in the United States, there 
remain aspects of the subject which have received only the sketchiest 
treatment. In recent years, historians have been attempting to fill in the 
gaps; at the same time there has been a growing interest in the historical 
aspects of health and medicine. This small volume breaks new ground in 
being the first to attempt a systematic treatment of slave health and medi- 
cine under the plantation regime. It begins with a discussion of health 
problems in the plantation areas, and proceeds to a detailed examination 
of how planters sought to cope with the problems among their slaves. 
Here the reader will find much that is interesting and illuminating. Humani- 
tarianism, the growth of the medical science, and economic interest, com- 
bined to give many a planter, especially in the late ante bellum period, a 
keen awareness of the >roblems involved and a lively interest in doing 
something about them. 7..is frequently led to a greater interest in proper 
clothing, food, and she'ter for slaves, and to attempts to enforce cleanliness; 
it produced in many cases an elaborate set-up for the administrator of 
plantation medicine. 

Unfortunately, the work is marred somewhat by the seeming inability 
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of the author to realize the limitations of what he has actually been able 
to accomplish. In his introduction, there is the sweeping statement that, 
“without an adequate health regime for the large group of Negroes the 
plantation system as such would not have existed.”’ This is not justified 
by anything in the volume. What Mr. Postell has described are the problems 
and the arrangements for dealing with them on some of the larger planta- 
tions. Moreover, his account is pretty largely confined to the last few 
decades of the institution in the South. The reader will not learn here what 
sort of “health regime” made possible the plantation system in its formative 
years in the South or throughout most of its history there. 

A more serious defect grows out of a failure to realize another limitation 
of the materials available to the researcher on such a subject: namely, that 
he has to rely heavily upon the records of the larger planters. These gentle- 
men kept the most complete and detailed records, and it is their records 
which are now enriching southern depositories. Mr. Postell has used such 
records extensively. His tables on the incidence of disease, etc., among 
slaves are obviously drawn, for the most part, from the records of the larger 
plantations. Any conclusions drawn from them are not necessarily applic- 
able to slaves in general or to the institution in general. It is well known 
that there were quite a few industrial slaves, many urban slaves, and a 
large number on farms and small plantations. Documentary collections 
revealing the life and labor of these groups is not so abundant. Nevertheless, 
on the basis of the records of larger plantations and statistics of question- 
able validity, Mr. Postell makes bold to conclude that: 


...the health of slaves was comparable to the public health of that era. The 
medical care and treatment rendered the slaves was in accordance with the ac- 
cepted practice of that day, and the failures were the failures of the times. The 
over all picture of slave health is simply a picture of health conditions in the United 
States, and their health status was no better and no worse than that of the populace 
as a whole for that period. 


But if this tendency towards unjustified sweeping conclusions is the worst 
feature of the book, it can also be said that Mr. Postell has broken new 
ground and has produced a work that will prove useful to those interested 
in learning what health measures were taken on some of the larger planta- 
tions. 

Epwarp H. PuILiips 


Woodrow Wilson in the Church is the title of a privately printed, 44-page 
booklet (Charleston, 1952), into which the Rev. James H. Taylor has 
gathered his recollections and mementoes of the President as a member of 
the congregation of the Central Presbyterian Church, Washington. The 
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work is the result of Dr. Taylor’s belief that Wilson’s sincere spirituality 
was the force that gave him leadership. “This record,’ says Frederick 
H. McDonald in the foreword, “explains how one man could inspire the 
world with the hope that centuries of frustration had all but quenched.” 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN C. CALHOUN 


Wayne C. Grover, archivist of the United States, and chairman of the 
Historical Publications Commission, has announced that the widely 
scattered correspondence, speeches, and other writings of Calhoun, will 
be published by the University of South Carolina in co-operation with 
Clemson College and the Historical Publications Commission. Dr. Robert 
L. Meriwether of the University will edit the papers, which are expected 
to fill twelve or more volumes. The South Caroliniana Library of the Uni- 
versity has already made and filed photostats of three-fourths of the 3,500 
letters in the Clemson collection, and of the 700 in the University’s collee- 
tion. The Publications Commission, the National Archives, and the Library 
of Congress are providing microfilm copies of the thousands of Calhoun 
papers in the Federal depositories. Dr. Meriwether is appealing to other 
libraries and owners to make their Calhoun papers available. 

JOURNAL OF THE REV. CHARLES WOODMASON 

The New York Historical Society, owner of the manuscript journal of 
the Rev. Charles Woodmason, has surrendered the publication rights to 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture, which is planning to 
publish in 1953, a complete edition of Woodmason’s writings. 


PORTRAIT OF CHIEF JUSTICE GORDON 


Mr. Robert A. Riches, of the Bar Library, Royal Courts of Justice, 
London, has presented to the State of South Carolina, a portrait of Thomas 
Knox Gordon, last royal chief justice of colonial South Carolina. The 
December 1952 issue of The South Carolina Law Quarterly carries a repro- 
duction of the portrait, and a biographical sketch of the Chief Justice, 
prepared by Thomas McAlpin Stubbs, professor of law at the University of 
South Carolina. 


INDEX OF SOUTH CAROLINA GAZETTE 


Dr. Hennig Cohen has offered the Society for publication a 276-page 
name-index of the South Carolina Gazette, 1732-1738. Before accepting this 
offer, the Society, because of limited funds, must know how many persons 
and institutions would be interested in purchase of such a publication. 
Preliminary inquiries indicate that by photo offset, paper-covered copies 
might be produced at a cost of about three dollars each. Those who are in- 
terested in purchase will please address inquiries to the Society. 
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THE SOCIETY 

The ninety-eighth annual meeting of the Society convened as usual at the 
Fort Sumter Hotel, January 10, 1953, with Samuel G. Stoney, president, 
in the chair. In his report on the year’s work, Mr. Stoney stressed the need 
of the Society for increased membership, and also, the even greater need for 
endowment. 

The report of Helen G. McCormack, archivist, showed that during the 
past year the Society spent eighty-five dollars in purchase of a minute 
book of Charleston Light Dragoons, 1836-1848, and some Ravenel papers, 
1750-1770. Thirty-six donors contributed the following gifts: papers of 
Gourdin estate, from family of 8. G. Stoney; Pinckney-Horry papers, from 
Mrs. F. B. Stewart; miscellaneous papers from Charlotte Dillingham, 
letters and pamphlets from Mrs. David Geer; an index to the Schirmer 
Diaries, from R. 8. Tiedeman; letter-books of David Jennings & Co., 
from Lena Lucas; records of Bernard O’Neill Co., from Lloyd Williams; 
school notes of Samuel Porcher of Walworth, 1783; autobiography of 
Charles Steedman, 1877, from 8. G. Stoney; fragment of Confederate diary 
of John White Gregorie, from Mrs. Etta Gregorie Norvell; poll list for 
election in Charleston 1787, from Edwin E. Poulnot, Jr.; roster of Palmetto 
tegiment, 1848, from W. P. Cantwell, Jr:, and Mrs. J. Q. Beckwith; rules 
of Newport Academy Institute, 1785, from family of 8. G. Stoney; bio- 
graphical notes of B. F. Dunkin, from Mrs. P. G. Kammerer; records of 
Gourdin family, from Dr. A. Waring; mortgage bond of Charleston and 
Savannah railroad, 1856, from Dr. William Way; bill of sale for Negroes, 
and plat of Twickenham plantation, from Mrs. Robert Turnbull; grant, 
1770, and indenture, 1759, from family of T. M. Waring; state of South 
Carolina bond, 1860, from W. Lucas Simons; commissions of public officers, 
from W. P. Cantwell, Jr.; bill of sale for Negroes, from estate of W. I. 
Wiley; petition from St. Philip’s vestry, from Alston Deas; military pass, 
1781, from Mrs. Walter C. White; renunciation of dower, from Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio; epitaphs from Harby burial ground, 
Charleston, from Katherine Moses; Simons chart from C. L. Wright; 
notes on A. B. Gray, from Mrs. W. E. Gladhill; notes on J. C. Lawton, 
from Mrs. Helen F. Welch; notes on Crafton Karwon, from I. M. Bryan; 
Hayne chart, from Mrs. Thomas Campbell; Ford-Sanders Bible records, 
from Beulah Glover; notes on Pinckney family, from Miss Pardue; notes on 
Bull family, from Rev. H. D. Bull; blueprint of “Blandford,” from J. 
Palmer Gaillard; photostat of agreement of W. W. Alsbrook, from 8. G. 
Stoney; photostat of grand and petit jury lists 1721, from Bryan Lumpkin. 

Among the out-of-town members of the Society attending the luncheon 
were: Robert W. Barnwell and Mrs. Barnwell, Warner Robins, Ga.; Mrs. 
Herbert Barry, Llewellyn Park, N. J.; James D. Blanding, Herbert A. 
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Moses and Mrs. Moses, Sumter; Rev. H. D. Bull and James R. Parker, 
Georgetown; Mrs. Louise J. DuBose, J. H. Easterby and Hennig Cohen, 
Columbia; G. G. Dowling, Beaufort; W. E. Fripp, Walterboro; Mary B. 


Heyward, Rion; Mrs. James C. Hamphill, Greenwood; J. J. Obear, Winns- 


boro; Paul Quattlebaum and daughter, Conway. 

Following the luncheon, Dr. Nicholas P. Mitchell of the Greenville News, 
held the undivided attention of all present with an address on ‘“Opportun- 
ities Unlimited.” The Society then adjourned to the Fireproof Building, 
where new equipment and accessions were on display. 

Among new members from this state in 1952, were: Margaret L. Banks, 
and D. D. Buyck, St. Matthews; Hennig Cohen, Daniel W. Hollis, John 
J. Seibels, Mrs. J. B. Workman, Sr., and Mrs. J. H. Wyman, Columbia; 
Mrs. G. G. Dowling, Sr., Beaufort; Carl L. Epting, Clemson; Mrs. Sara §. 
{rwin, Ware Shoals; M. Beulah Glover, Walterboro; Mrs. J. W. Howard, 
and Dr. L. M. Lide, Florence; Mrs. Palmer M. Johnson, Marion; Mrs. 
Lawson Jordan, Mullins; Donald M. Macintosh, McClellanville; Joseph 
Maybank, Jr., Greenville; William Elliott Phelps, Georgetown; Pinson 
Memorial Library, Sumter; Post Library, Fort Jackson; Mrs. Paul H. 
Rogers, Hartsville; Dr. Carnes Weeks and Mrs. Carnes Weeks, Mt. Holly. 
From Charleston, were: Nathaniel L. Barnwell, Burke Industrial School 
Library, Eugene C. Figg and Mrs. Eugene C. Figg, A. Eugene Geer, 
Robert M. Hollings, Daniel E. Huger, Jr., Miss St. Clair Jaques, Frank J. 
Johnson, Mrs. J. A. Johnson, Mrs. William C. Kennerty, William E. Me- 
Leod, Mrs. Nellie Miles, Charles Leith Paul, III; Mrs. George D. Paul, 
Bernard L. Poole, I. M. Read, W. Harvey Smith, Mrs. Charles Turner, 
John T. Welch, Jr., Mrs. James Fuller Yates. 

New out-of-state members include: Samuel M. Baker, Jr., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Jess O. Barbour, Morgantown, N. C.; Mrs. Theodore Baumeister, 
New York, N. Y.; Donald Black, Washington, D. C.; H. E. Brunson, 
Baytown, Texas; Mrs. Thomas Campbell, Charlottesville, Va.; H. H. 
Cawley, Savannah, Ga.; Dr. R. E. Coker, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mrs. Hattie 
Thomas Dollar, Cranbury, N. J.; Mrs. Charles E. Doughtie, Jr., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla.; Fort Worth Public Li- 
brary, Fort Worth, Texas; Mrs. V. D. Glover, Daytona Beach, Fla.; 
Ralph W. Haskins, Knoxville, Tenn.; F. Arthur Hazard, Augusta, Ga.; 
Mrs. Frank M. Hood, Shreveport, La.; Clyde H. Hunter, Quincy, Ill.; Dr. 
M. Kendrick, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs. W. F. Meador, Sr., Eldorado, Texas; 
George H. Miller, Thomaston, Ga.: Mrs. 8. C. Moon, Gainesville, Ga.; 
Mrs. James M. Morse, Forest Hill, Md.; J. P. Mott, Cornelia, Ga.; Mrs. 
John H. McBee, Greenwood, Miss.; Dr. Eugene P. Pendergrass, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mrs. G. G. Raines, Dawson, Ga.; Otto Rasch, Marburglung, 
Germany; Mrs. Minnie L. C. Selleneit, Layton, Utah; Mrs. Mary C. Sur- 
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rency, Jesup, Ga.; George B. Tindall, Greensboro, N. C.; Mrs. William 
Jerome Vereen, Moultrie, Ga.; Clyde B. Woodward, Miami, Fla. 

The past year has brought one new sustaining member, Mrs. Carnes 
Weeks; three new contributing members, Dr. Carnes Weeks, Mr. H, E. 
Brunson, and Nathaniel L. Branwell; and one more life member, Mrs. 
George Drummond Paul. 


OTHER HISTORICAL AGENCIES 
The Sumter County Historical Commission, created by an Act of 1949, 
has now marked seven of the county’s historic sites. Chairman Thomas 
McAlpin Stubbs has listed these as (1) Manchester, (2) Sumterville Acad- 
emy, (3) Green Swamp Methodist Church, (4) Salem Black River Presby- 
terian Church, (5) High Hills Baptist Church, all of which were marked in 
1950; (6) Old Charleston-Camden Road, marked in 1951; and (7) St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, marked in 1952. Mr. Porcher Gaillard Rembert 
has become a member of the Commission since the sudden death in 1951 
of Miss Margaret Brunson, one of the original five members.* 
REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 
Walter Weston Folger, 205 Island Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
wants information on ancestry of William Griffin and his first wife, Sarah 
Kirksey (probably sister of Christopher, Sr.), formerly of Chatham County, 
North Carolina. He died in Pendleton County, October 1800. Their 
daughter Hasky (born July 29, 1767) married Kenon Breazeale. 


Mrs. G. G. Raines, Dawson, Georgia, desires data on birthplace and 
family of Edmond Raines, born before 1764, died in Georgia after 1837; 
married Mary Hicklin in Chester County, S. C.; issue born in Fairfield, 
8. C., and Frederick, Georgia: William Green, Ga; Littleton; Edmund, 
Fla; Thomas; Jane Veal; Francis Justis; Elizabeth; Luvicy. 


Mrs. Eugene A. Stanley, 135 East 50th Street, Savannah, Georgia, 
wishes to know parents of Charles Leroy Craig, and his sister Malinda 
Penelope who married W. John Hutchinson in Decatur County, Georgia, 
in 1825, though both were from South Carolina; also wants to know parents 
of W. John Hutchinson. 


William Maner, born near Beaufort, S. C., about 1795, and Rachel Miles, 
born in Beaufort in 1801, were married and moved to Brazoria County, 
Texas, about 1846. Edwin I. McKellar (their great-grandson), Box 194, 
Austin, Texas, wants to hear from descendants of their brothers and sis- 
ters. 


* Listed in this Magazine, LI (1950), 184. 
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The National Society of Colonial Dames of America in South Carolina 
will publish Mrs. C. F. Middleton’s manuscript on Jeremiah Theus, with 
reproductions of some of his portraits; and would be grateful for informa- 
tion about him or his works. Address replies to Mrs. George C. Logan, 22 
Meeting Street, Charleston, 8. C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Dalcho Historical Society announces a series of publications in lo- 
cal church history: (1) The Episcopal Church on Edisto Island, by Albert 
S. Thomas; (2) A Short History of the Diocese of South Carolina; (3) The 
Pre-revival of the Episcopal Church in South Carolina 1785-1820, by Wil- 
liam H. Patterson; (4) The Reverend James Warley Miles, by George W. 
Williams. Copies may be had from the Dalcho Society, Diocesan House, 
138 Wentworth Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
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